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Woman in Business 
By Mrs. Nina P. H. Noble, Salem, Mass. 


N these days of commercial unrest there 
| is a lack not only of assiduity but of 
resolution as well on the part of men and 
women alike. I sometimes question, 
though, if women, because of their nat- 
ural traits of proverbial changefulness, 
are not more inclined than men to waver 
as to the line of work they will pursue, 
and to delay their decision. 

It seems to me that if a woman re- 
solves to reach some particular end she 
generally succeeds, provided her 
character is true and she has se- 
lected the occupation to which 
she is best adapted. So much 
special training is necessary to 
the business woman of to-day, 
however, that it behooves the 
maid of seventeen or eighteen 
to do her best to outline her 
career at the very outset and to form her 
mind to travel in such channels as will 
reap results that will count directly for 
her success. Many of her natural char- 
acteristics and habits will perhaps have 
to be overcome before she can make a 
great success in commercial life. 

She learns, first of all, to be honest 
with everybody, herself included. Too 
many girls and women are of a more or 
less intriguing nature. They would 
rather peer through a keyhole than go 
straight through an open door. Infor- 
mation or knowledge that can be drawn 
through sly methods is often, in their 
eyes, far more desirable than if secured 
through a direct question. Some pupils 








Mrs, N, P. H. Nosir 


copy on principle, rather than because 
they are not clever enough to do the prob- 
lems themselves or to transcribe their 
notes without aid. 

I see hundreds of girls going into the 
business world without the remotest idea 
of what life is. They can transcribe 
notes, it is true, and take dictation at one 
hundred and twenty-five words a minute. 
They can write model business letters; 
they are better penmen than their employ- 
ers; yet they know absolutely 
nothing of human nature. It is 
because of their ignorance on 
this vital point that their good 
and determined intention to 
make a place in the world so 
often reaps failure—absolutely 
and discouragingly. Possibly this 
is why “experience” has become 
the magnetic word to business men. They 
do not want girls in their offices who are 
so childish in their ways that they appear 
silly in a business environment; who are 
so trusting in their manner that they are 
dependent; who are so “sensitive” that 
they leave abruptly because offended by 
the necessarily or seemingly harsh col- 
loquialism of the office. 

The girl with common sense as her 
chief virtue is a lucky person. And com- 
mon sense can be cultivated, although it is 
originally a talent. The stenographer 
who has been the baby of her family will 
find that in business life pet names and 
coaxing requests are a minus quantity. 
She will, if she is wise, quickly develop 
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whatever common sense she may be pos- 
sessed of, which, because of her affection- 
ate home environment, has perhaps been 
forced to remain latent. 

The amanuensis’s first year is often a 
surprise to herself, for now her real 
worth, her true personality—not some- 
are put into ac- 





one else’s mannerisms 
tion. 

I wonder how 
realize what a blessing they possess in 
their youth alone. Gideon Wurdz has 
very aptly said, “Youth makes the world 
go round; a product of its own genera- 
tion, with its wires carrying Power into 
the high places of Earth, and with its cur- 
rents of Thought short-circuited only by 
bigoted Old Age.” Youth means ambi- 
tion, and that is a counter test to experi- 
ence. Ambition can accomplish more any 
day than experience. 

Woman in business has been both un- 
der-rated and over-rated. She has been 
scorned, not wisely, but too well. She 
has sarcastically been called “an aspiring 
creature whose political sphere is still 
slightly flattened at the polls.” She has 


many young women 


been epitomized as the “all-wonderful, 
ever-changing woman,” till the philoso- 
pher may well wonder to what genus she 
really belongs. 

I have known women, young and old, 
who make me ashamed of my sex—and 
not only women in society, but women in 
business, who have not only used their 
right to advance as men, but have in fact 
abused it. They are examples which do 
not need explanatory words. They are 
lessons in bold black type. However, I 
can say with pride and confidence that the 
majority of the girls—to as high a per- 
centage as nine-tenths—graduated from 
the business institutions of our country, 
pure-souled, reliable and 
wholesome. Their resolution is to lead 
worthy lives and do their work so satis- 


are honest, 


factorily that not only will a “well done” 
and perhaps a medal of success or fame 
be their due, but that they shall also come 
to hear this appeal from their employers: 
“We want more like you; our offices must 
be filled with just such energetic, substan- 
tial women as you have proved yourselves 


to be.”’ 





The Two Kinds 


N every business house there are two 

distinct classes of employees. One we 
may call the Bunch, and these are out for 
a maximum wage and a minimum ser- 
vice. They are apt to regard their em- 
ployer as their enemy, and in their spare 
time they persistently “knock.” They 
keep bad hours, overeat, overdrink, over- 
draw their salaries, and are “off their 
feed” at least one day in a week. 

The other kind get their sleep, take 
their cold baths, do their Emersonians, 
join no cliques, and hustle for the house. 

If I were a youth I would not compete 
in the twelve-dollar-a-week class. Like 
George Ade, who left Indiana and went 


to Chicago in order to get away from 
mental competition, I’d set the Bunch a 
pace. I would go in the free-for-all class. 
I would make myself necessary to the 
business. . 

No matter “scarce” 
there are a few employees who are never 
laid off, nor are their wages cut down. 
These are the boys who make the wheels 
go round. And it isn’t Brains that 
counts most; it is Intent. The difference 
is this: the Bunch plot and plan for per- 
sonal gain—for ease and a good time. 
The other kind work for the house, and 
to work for all is the only wise way to 
help yourself.—Elbert Hubbard. 


how times are, 
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What Does a Business Man Expect of a Stenographer ? 
By A. W. Holmes, of the Baird-North Company, Providence, R. I. 
(Continued from the June number.) 


OW, if our stenographer is to be 

worth while, she must spell well—it 

consists in knowing whether you know or 
not—being sure. 

Oftentimes a girl isn’t sure of her 
spelling, and, moreover, she’s too lazy to 
refer to the dictionary. 

It’s up to you to see to it that your stu- 
dents acquire the dictionary habit. I rec- 
ommend that you include a dictionary in 
each shorthand outfit, and that you con- 
duct a class for the study of words. Give 
it the dignity of a regular daily recitation 
of at least fifteen or twenty minutes. Pre- 
pare a carefully selected list of from 300 
to 500 common, useful, pregnant words— 
words of many synonyms—and assign, 
say, ten to a lesson; more would be too 
many. 

I believe that the daily study of words, 
and the careful comparison of the values 
and uses of their synonyms and anto- 
nyms would be of great benefit to your 
shorthand students. I believe it would 
induce the dictionary habit—first, by 
proving its undoubted value, and second, 
by impressing upon them the fact that a 
reference to the dictionary is easily and 
quickly made. 

Our friend the stenographer must have 
a thorough knowledge of English and she 
must know how to punctuate. Punctua- 
tion is only made possible by carefully 
following the sense of the words—the 
meaning to be conveyed as voiced by the 
dictator. 

Correct punctuation is not a matter of 
opinion. It is that use of commas, pe- 
riods, etc., that enables the reader to 
grasp the exact meaning of the dictator. 

Poor spelling is not uncommon; poor 
punctuation and poor judgment in para- 


graphing are very common. You don’t 
pay enough attention to the paragraphs. 

A stenographer should be taught pen- 
manship as surely as a student of the 
commercial department. A great many 
stenographers are miserable writers. 

I have seven card files of information 
in my desk that require attention daily, 
weekly, monthly and yearly, as the case 
may be. Without leaving my chair I can 
tell who has been late or absent, how 
many times, and how long. I can tell who 
among our manufacturers sell to jobbers 
and who to retailers, their terms, and 
their evident business policy. I can tell 
the nature and amount of our supplies 
and their cost, the number of customers 
in each State, and how much money 
they have sent us, etc., etc. I expect my 
stenographer to keep these records up to 
date. 

It is necessary that she write well, be- 
cause I am particular on that point. 

Each day, about five o’clock, a list of 
items that have been ordered by our cus- 
tomers and that are out of stock, is 
placed upon my desk. If I am away I 
expect my stenographer to order the nec- 
essary items with accuracy and judg- 
ment. Let me repeat, with accuracy and 
judgment. 

I usually have a formidable array of 
pencils on my desk; those with sharp 
points are here, the dull ones there. I ex- 
pect my stenographer to keep them sharp, ° 
and only a few girls know how to sharp- 
en a pencil. 

My desk is always in orderly disorder; 
I expect my stenographer to keep it clean 
and supplied with fresh blotters. More- 
over, she isn’t expected to disturb one 
thing. 
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| never dictate a letter that my stenog- 
rapher is able to answer. I go through 
my correspondence and say, “Tell this 
fellow ‘No’ in a diplomatic way. Tell 
that one ‘We are not interested,’ and to 
the waste basket, etc.” 

Such letters as I dictate, I want re- 
turned just as I dictate them, with en- 
closures, if any—everything complete. 

I am interrupted often while dictating. 
I don’t mind it, but I want my stenog- 
rapher alert to give me the last word, not 
a whole paragraph, as soon as I am ready 
to proceed. That’s just where the aver- 
age stenographer is a lemon. She isn’t 
alert, she dreams and drifts, and after I 
have gotten back to my work—after I 
have dictated a sentence or so—she comes 
to with, “What did you say? Were you 
talking tome?” The greatest natural as- 
set of a stenographer is what I call nim- 
ble-mindedness. 

The average school proprietor, I be- 
lieve, is afraid of his students. He 
doesn’t call them down for fear of of- 
fending them. 

It’s refreshing to have a stenographer 
anticipate one’s wants—to ask if she 
can’t do so and so for you—to accept the 
responsibility of added detail. 

Can you not contrive somehow to in- 
crease their capacity for detail ? 


I always intend to plan my work so 
that my stenographer can complete her 
work before closing time, but if I fail, I 
want her to stay right with it until com- 
pleted, if it means a half-hour overtime. 

It’s a pleasure to have a stenographer 
ask if there is anything she can do before 
she leaves at night. 

With us a stenographer’s greatest ad- 
vancement lies in her ability to become a 
correspondent—to dictate real live let- 
ters. 

The call for efficient helpers is fast in- 
creasing, and thoughtful men realize that 
efficiency depends upon careful, scientific 
training. 

You who manufacture stenographers 
must progress, because the more business 
men get in a stenographer; the more they 
will require, and rightly so. 

Strive to teach your pupils the neces- 
sity of adaptation and application. Strive 
to develop in each a more forceful and: 
positive personality—only positive people 
have executive ability. Strive to develop 
their energy, their caution, their common 
sense. 

Impress upon them the importance of 
treating business as _ confidential—that 
loyalty is as great a virtue as honesty. 

Listen—loyalty is a great word, and a 
greater quality. 


(To be continued.) 
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Leading Contestants in Brown Trophy Contest 
(For particulars of the contest see complete report in June issue.) 




















, 
Elsie Carlson Mae Hoffman Nina Wilcox 
Margaret Gilbert Irma Kier 
Pronouncers on Parade 
CH URCH lately introduced a nov- It was a scene worth being seen, to see the 
. . A boys catching fish with their seine. 

elty in the way of church entertain- A laundry has been started by a man of 
Thev held ; ‘6 . cleanly habit, who may. be expected to do 
ments. 1ey eld two “pronouncing cleanly whatever he does. It is strange he 

bees,” which afforded unlimited amuse- %®Qu!d permit his family to live in squalor. 
ee Some who think themselves orthoepists 
ment both to the participants and the . deem it obligatory on them to indulge in 


audiences. 


Twenty-six persons, old and young, 


read aloud the following carefully-pre- 


pared sentences: 


The cement failed to cement the apparatus, 
but the damage is still reparable. 

The allopathist in full dress, riding in his 
carriage, was awarded precedence over the 
hydropathist, who, dressed in a blue blouse, 
was compelled to walk. 

The truths of science, like all other truths, 
are indisputable. 

The youths of the village propose to get 
up an excursion to the woods, and then go 
into camp, with one of their number as com- 
mandant. 

The contestants showed their usual com- 
bativeness, engaging in unseemly alterca- 
tions. 

The literati seem to be long-lived and to 
enjoy themselves the live-long day, but have 
no sympathy with the blustering bravo who 
is continually bawling out bravo. 


labored pronunciation. 
This statement of the equation 
isfy the conditions. 


won't sat- 


From four to fourteen mistakes were 
made by each one. The most common 
errors were in pronouncing the first “ce- 
ment” with a long “e;” the last “a” in 
“apparatus” was pronounced as short 
“a;” the “th” in “truth” was given the 
heavy sound instead of the light; “indis- 
putable” was accented on the third syl- 
lable ; 
spelled with “z; 
ed on the second syllable and the last pro- 
nounced as if the “a” was short, only two 
giving it the Italian sound and properly 


” 


“excursion” pronounced as if 


“commandant” accent- 


9 
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accenting the other syllables; the second 
instead of the first syllable was accented 
in “combativeness,” “seine” was pro- 
nounced “‘sayne” instead of “seen,” “laun- 
dry” as “lawndry,” “squalor” as “squaw- 
lor,” instead of “squalor ;”’ “obligatory” 
was accented on the second syllable in- 
stead of the first, and so was “orthcep- 
ists.” 

About seventy persons then formed in 
line, when the spelling-class was called. 
They were quickly mowed down by such 
words as “secrecy,” “boudoir,” “terpsi- 
chorean,” “pharmacopzia,” “pharmaceu- 
tical” and “catyledonous,” and the last 
one was left standing after conquering 


“syzygy.” 
For the next pronouncing match the 


following sentences were prepared: 

The root of the difficulty was a pile of 
soot allowed to accumulate on the roof. 

The rise of the waters has injured the rice 
crop, and it may be expected that the price 
will rise. 

He had moved his goods to the depot, but 
his friends bade him not be discouraged, as 
he would soon become acclimated if he would 
only stay. 

He is an aspirant for Asiatic honors. 

The disputants seemed to be conversant 
with the question, and, if not good financiers, 
they are at least familiar with the problems 
of finance. 

The irrefragable evidence that he was the 
sole cause -of the altercation indisputably 
fastened on him the responsibility for the 
irreparable damage. 

His conduct was indicatory of the blatant 
blackguard, but his complaisant coadjutor, 
with his incomparable complacency, was even 
more dangerous. 

The physician, after a careful diagnosis, 
pronounces the patient to be suffering from 
bronchitis, gastritis, periostitis and menin- 
gitis, caused by the prevalence of mephitis, 
and has prescribed morphine. 


The number of mistakes ranged from 
six to eighteen. 

Webster and Worcester were the au- 
thorities used on both occasions.—Phono- 
graphic News. 





Have you sent in your suggestions as 
to topics to be placed on the G. S. A. con- 
vention program? Now is the time to 
“air your troubles”! 


The Value of Money 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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When Mr. Musselman Goes A-Fishing 


AST winter we made a trip to Cuba, 

returning by way of Florida. Walk- 
ing down the imain street of Miami, we 
had the good fortune to meet our good 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Musselman, 
of the famous Gem City Business Col- 
lege, Quincy. It was a long time since we 
had had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Mus- 
selman, and we were glad to notice that 
he appeared to be in the best possible 





THE PROOF 


6 larare Bebe Bath... cc cc ccccccvesocesees 60 Ibs. 


5 


DS GE Ta vcccccccecesccceceuccesecs 10 lbs. 
The two largest were 3% ft. long and 
weighed 14% Ibs. each. 


health. This, no doubt, is due to the fact 
that he has relinquished much of the 
care and responsibility of the manage- 
ment of his great school to “D. L. Jun- 
ior,” while he enjoys himself fishing and 
golfing in the sunny southland. 

Mr. Musselman has developed great 
skill as a follower of Izaak Walton, and 
he showed us a snap-shot photograph of 


one day’s catch. The photograph is re- 
produced herewith, and will, we feel 
sure, be studied with interest by hun- 
dreds of readers of this magazine who 
have a most affectionate regard for Mr. 
Musselman as the founder of the great 
“Gem City’—the school which started 
them successfully on their business 
careers. 





Special Features of G. S. A. 
Convention 


REPORTERS MEETING. Discussion of re- 
porting “short cuts,” etc. 


HicH Scnoot TEACHERS’ MEETING. 
Round Table discussions of problems 
relating to the teaching of commercial 
subjects in public schools. 


Mopet Crasses in theory work, speed 
development, typewriting, and short- | 
hand penmanship. 


PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS ON : 

Tests and Examinations. 

Methods of Keeping Records. 

The Art of Teaching Shorthand. 

The Evolution of Typewriting Instruc- 
tion, with Model Class demonstra- 
tions of present-day methods. 

The Teaching of Shorthand by Corre- 
spondence. 

The Commercial Value of Enthusiasm. 

What I Have Learned about Short- 
hand and the Teaching of It since I 
Became a Reporter. 

The Teachings of Shorthand History, 
and Their Logical Application. 





The schoolman who fills his place full 
is sure to be noticed both by those at 
home and by his neighbors, and promo- 
tion will come—Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 
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Life Insurance Correspondence 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Hints avd Helps 
Sor the Student 


ny Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, 
department should be 


to whom all communications for this 


addressed. 





“It All Depends” 
HAT is your opinion of the work 
you are doing in school or office? 
Are you satisfied with it and with your- 
self? If you are, stop a minute and 
think about the quality of your stand- 
ards. For success is only comparative, 
after all; it all depends on the standard 
by which we take measure of ourselves. 

Perhaps you consider that you are 
making quite a record in your English 
work—at least. as compared with the giri 
who sits next to you. But have you ever 
stopped to think that she comes of for- 
eign-born parents, that only a very mon- 
grel sort of English is used in her home, 
and that in the neighborhood in which 
she lives very little pure English is ever 
heard? It would be strange indeed if 
you could not make a better grade, even 
without half trying, than a student who 
is working under such unfavorable con- 
ditions. You should compare your stand- 
ing, rather, with that of the high school 
graduate in the other corner of the room 
-—the girl whose letters in the correspon- 
dence class are models of clear, concise, 
direct expression. Raise your standard 
—do not lower it. 

And so it all depends on whether you 
judge your success according to a high 
or a low standard; whether you “meas- 
against some one who is above 





ure up” 
you in achievement, or some one who is 
your inferior in education and natural 
abilty. Many a man who is regarded as 


having made a great success of his life 


is a failure, technically, when his supe- 
rior training and his opportunities for 
greater usefulness and achievement are 
taken into consideration. 

“Live up to the best that is in you,” 
and continually spur on that best to still 
stronger efforts by comparison with the 
of some one else who has reached 
as yet, 


“best” 
a round of the ladder that is, 
above you. 


Shorthand Practice Without a 


Dictator 

A correspondent writes: 
“Sometime ago I took a course in 
shorthand and typewriting and have 


since secured a pleasant position, but my 
work is all copying. I don’t want to for- 
get my shorthand, but just now I cannot 
afford to go to night school, and I have 
no one to dictate to me at home as I 
board with strangers. Neither have I 
access to a phonograph for purposes of 
dictation. Can you suggest some way to 
help me?” 

That is a problem with which many an 
ambitious stenographer has had to con- 
tend. Of course, the most simple solu- 
tion of the difficulty is to look around for 
another position that will call for short- 
hand work as well as typewriting. But, 
unfortunately, this is advice which is not 
always practical, especially where the 
worker is not extensively acquainted in 
the business world and has no capital to 
speak of to tide him over the period of 
“looking around.” But there are many 
ways of keeping up one’s practice. 
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Copying well-written notes is at least 
as important a part of your training and 
practice as taking dictation, because this 
kind of drill will develop a style of writ- 
ing that will be able to stand the strain 
when you are pushed for time. Copy 
carefully all of the magazine plates, keep- 
ing your notes small and compact, and 
paying close attention to the execution. 
Write each plate five or six times, read- 
ing back your notes from at least the first 
two copies. Try to increase the speed 
slightly on each repetition, although not 
sacrificing neatness and legibility. Time 
yourself on the first and last repetitions, 
and make a notation of your record for 
comparison. By way of “changing the 
tune,” take up some other line of prac- 
tice for half an hour, and then go back 
to the copying. On the next study eve- 
ning write the same plate again four or 
five times, timing yourself at the end, and 
noting how rapidly your speed mounts as 
your familiarity with the outlines in- 
creases. This proves again that the ques- 
tion of speed depends upon the swiftness 
with which the mind conceives the out- 
line, rather than upon the rapidity with 
which the hand can execute that concep- 
tion. 

An excellent substitute for actual dic- 
tation is to take a newspaper, magazine, 
or pamphlet, and write the matter in 
shorthand in the space between the print- 
ed lines. A great deal of new ground 
can be covered in this way. When you 
strike a difficult word and find you are 
not quite certain about the form, stop 
right there until you have looked up the 
governing principle in your text-book 
and made sure of a correct outline. You 
must, above all, avoid the formation of 
careless, slipshod habits. 

For working up speed by repetition, 
one of the most useful ways we know of 


is to write over and over again some 
poem or pieece of prose which you have 
learned by heart. Time yourself on it at 
the beginning and end of each practice 
period, comparing speeds as on previous 
occasions. This is analogous to the 
“memorized sentence” drill in typewrit- 
ing. 

These three suggestions provide pretty 
fully for copy practice from expert notes, 
fairly rapid practice on new matter ap- 
proximating personal dictation, and repe- 
tition drill on old matter. That will keep 
you rather busy for a time, but if you 
can find a loop-hole it would be well to 
smuggle in some regular penmanship 
practice, as outlined in the several series 
which have been presented from time to 
time in this magazine, most of which are 
now available in pamphlet form. 

Do not forget the opportunities for reg- 
ular practice held out by sermons and 
lectures. Select a slow speaker and get 
what you can of his address; ultimately, 
as your ability develops, you will be able 
to make your report practically verbatim. 

You might refer also to the answer to 
“W. J. S.,” published in the “Question 
Mark” department for November. His 
personal program, at least, should have 
some interest for you. 


Consult Your Dictionary 
The following list of misspelled words 
is garnered from letters, specimens and 
examinations that have come to this de- 
partment in the last month or so. Can 

you locate the error in each case? 
Accomodate, refered, tariff, maintain- 
ence, benificiary, sypress, mackeral, de- 
fendent, Cincinatti, Los Angelos, Ma- 
nilla, Phillipines, priviledge, apparell, 
paralell, sensure, delible, achievment, 
abridgement, saleable, vacum, nuclius, 
definate, judgement, repell, occurence, 
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at -rdupois, exhorbitant, superintendant, 
miscellanous, sindicate, skedule, siezure, 
cnimigrate, appertenance, pamplet, labra- 
tory, resturant, embarass, salery, ninty, 
coconut, heighth, exhilerate. 


Rules for Joining “S”’ 

A student writes that she has trouble 
in remembering the rules for joining s, 
and asks us to suggest “a new way” of 
memorizing them. The rules in the text 
seem clear enough, but possibly stating 
them differently may aid our inquirer. 
Here is a plan followed by Mr. Frank 
Rutherford, of New York City, in teach- 
ing the rules: 


“S” Before Consonants 
(1) Before any consonant except fp, b, 
r or 1, write the clockwise or “comma” 


§: 


Pa i ae f/ 


Notre :—-Where s occurs before ch or j without 
an intervening vowel, however, the left-hand s 
is used. The only two words to which this ex- 
ception applies are “such” and “subject,” 
which are presented as special wordsigns. 


(2) Before p, b, r and /, use the other 


iC t @ to Gao 


“S” Before Vowels 


the vowels and diphthongs, 


use the “comma” s: 


hefore 


PAF 242A A b&b oe 


“S” After Consonants 
(1) After k, g, f, v, sh, ch and j, write 


the “comma” s: 


a “> 
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(2) After all the other consonants, 
use the other s: 
LEC L ~ we we we 
2 ¢ - x 


r ‘ae ——? @ wt A , = 
“S” After Vowels 
(1) After c, a, oo, eu and ow, write 
the “comma” s: 


9 9 2 F F 


(2) After o, ot, 1, use the other s: 


T a a 


For Your Vocabulary 

The following words are selected from 
specimens and examinations criticised in 
the past month. As most of them were 
incorrectly written in the papers exam- 
ined, it is believed that the correct out- 
lines will furnish valuable practice to 
readers of this department. 


s~ a5) —_—_—— CA i ir 
et _—? 
+. a Gel 
4, O° ox , = ee 


ad . 
& es. r aad 


« < > a ———? i 
—<— = 
- = 
Cy Pi Fane * «£ 2s 4 7 


J d a a 


KEY—Astrologer, cavern, commander-in- 
chief, contributory, conveniences, disciplin- 
ary, dissatisfied, ecclesiastical, electrical, ex- 
port, exportation, exporter, extirpation, fanci- 
ful, filter, happiest, hurricane, importation, 
inmate, intelligible, locate, location, monolog- 
ist, orator, precise, puritan, scientist, silhou- 
ette, studiously, teaspoon, teaspoonful, trian- 
gular, tributary, unalterably, weakest, wisest, 
I had, he had, she had, we had, they had, you 
had, who had. 
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Theory Questions Answered 


I notice in your department for June the an- 
nouncement of a new prefix for aggri, ete. In 
this case, what forms would you use for the 
words “agree,” “agreed,” “agreement,” and 
“agreeable”? 

These are the outlines that will be used 


in future: 


* * * 


In one of the theory examination papers which 
appeared in this department some months ago, 
there was a question as to the direction in which 
the capitalization marks should be struck. Will 
you please give me the answer to this question? 


The capitalization dashes should be 
struck upward, thus bringing the hand 
closer to the line of writing. The closer 
the hand can keep to the line of move- 
ment, the greater will be the speed devel- 
oped—which is why the “inch deep” 
phrase forms affected by some writers 
(such as “shall be pleased to hear from 
you,” etc.) are not judicious combina- 
tions from the viewpoint of speed. 

* * * 


Sometime ago, in the “Question Mark” de- 
partment, there was a list of words beginning 
“Ruth, Luther,” submitted for outlines, but 
through a printer’s error, I suppose, the illustra- 
tive forms were not given. Will you please sup- 
ply these at your convenience? 


The cut was omitted through error, 
and the department has been so crowded 
ever since that there has not seemed to 
be space for its insertion. However, the 
outlines requested appear herewith: 


— = se aeeshatiinel — os" a sna 


2 


\ i a2 . Ea cw 
° 4 
KEY—Ruth, Luther, gather, Gothic, litharge, 

lethargy, lithesome, isothermal, pathologic, path- 

way. 
* *« * 


In a recent list of miscellaneous outlines given 
in this department, there occurred the word 
“alphabetical,” which was written with the dis- 
joined loop for etical. Why not use the vocabu- 
lary contraction for “alphabet,” with the dis- 
joined k for ical? 


We prefer to use the most comprehen- 
sive affix possible, as this renders the 
outline more instantly suggestive. Many 


students write ab-ility and inab-ility in- 
stead of a-bility and in(a)-bility. A deriv- 
ative form involving the use of an affix 
very frequently repeats a syllable ex- 
pressed in the primitive contraction; as, 
for instance, in the case of “curiosity,” 
“patriotic,” “peculiarity,” “tranquillity,” 
“singularity,” etc. 


Omitting Short U and OO 
A recently-developed rule for: the 
omission of vowels is to omit oo or short 
uw after r or / followed by sh, ch or /. 
Note the following illustrations: 


C ~~ —_ —— , 


KEY—Russian, brush, crush, solution, reso- 
lution. 


7 


Three New State Outlines 
“Alaska,” “Indiana” and “Kentucky” 
are now written as illustrated in the ac- 
a change which has 





companying cut 
been suggested by the danger of conflict, 
im rapid writing, between the old forms 
for these states and those for “Arizona,” 
“TIlinois” and “Canada,” respectively. 


4 


2—-. — — 
Names of Railroads 
Stenographers engaged in railroad or 
transportation work will find it conven- 
ient to write the initials for the names of 
the various companies. The r curve for 
“railroad,” or the / curve for “railway,” 
may be written beneath the initials to 
connect them and at the same time indi- 
cate the nature of the abbreviation. In 
actual work, however, this will seldom be 
necessary, especially where intersection 
is used, as in the case of “Grand Trunk 
Railway.” The accompanying plate is 
suggested for careful study and practice, 
and will be supplemented by another list 
next month. 
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Names of Railroads—I 

A. T. & 3. F. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 

B. & 0. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

B. & A. Boston & Albany R. R. 

B. & Me Boston & Maine R. R. 

C. N. Canadian Northern Ry. 

C. P. Canadian Pacific Ry. 

C. of GC. Central of Georgia Ry. 

C. R. Re of Nw. Je Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

C. V. Central Vermont Ry. 

Cc. &0. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

C. & A. Chicago & Alton R. R. 

C..& N. W. Chicago & North-Western Ry. 

C. B. &Q. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 

C. G. W. Chicaso Great Western Ry. 

C. M. & St. P. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 

C. R. Ie & Po Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 

C. Ce. C. & BH. Lee Cleveland, Cin’ti, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 

DL. & WV. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 

G. T. Grand Trunk Ry. 

G. N. Great Northern Ry. 

G. W. Great Western Ry. 

I. C. Illinois Central R. R. 
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How Franklin Learned to Write Prose—lIlIl 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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How Franklin Learned to Write Prose—IV 


. 2 Fn <a & - Go eu - in, 2A. i t.. 
> ——— — —_—\, 2 i 2 ea 
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A Typewriting “Stimulator” 
By Rupert P. SoRelle, Chicago 


OMPETITION is a_ wonderful 
stimulant in any activity—when 
the contestants feel that they have 
equal opportunity; that winning de- 
pends wholly on their own skill. 
Introducing this spirit into the type- 
writing department will often arouse 
an interest and effect results that could 
hardly be achieved in any other way. 
We have in our typewriting room a 
blackboard which we call the “Stimu- 
lator.” One clever boy, an ardent 
Roosevelt enthusiast, calls it a “Ginger 
Board.” It is designed to keep things 


ciosely and discussed daily with generous 
enthusiasm. 

The second illustration shows the 
board used in the advanced work. It 
is used in connection with the daily 
speed contests, and the figures indicate 
the net speeds. Five words are deduct- 
ed for each error. The students are 
continually shown the futility, so far 
as a good record is concerned, of work- 
ing rapidly without accuracy. 

At first thought the objection 
might be raised that such a scheme 
would discourage many of the slower 


Illustration No. I 


Clendenin 
Goodburn 
Hewitt 
Miller 
Holzheimer 
Roberts 
Smith, E. 
Sullivan 
Weidemann 
Bassett, B. 
Bistline, I. 
Hauser 
Hohenstein 
Trapp 
Davidson, E. 
Davidson, R. 
Smith, M. 





PROGRESS BULLETIN—BEGINNERS 


moving, and it does. The first illustra- 
tion will make its purpose clear. The 
lines are extended each day in accord- 
ance with the progress of the student. 
The effect here has been that each stu- 
dent, like Mr. Harriman, wants to see 
his “line” extend from coast to coast. 
The board is an object of interest to 
students, and the progress of the differ- 
ert members of the class is watched 


students who were working just as 
hard as the rest, but had not the nat- 
ural ability of some others in the class. 
3ut it is found in practice that these 
slower ones soon become segregated 
and work in competition with one an- 
other. There are always some in each 
group with ambitions for higher hon- 
ors, and they have the effect of pulling 
the slower ones along with them. The 
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Illustration No. Il 


Record 
Germer 
Allen 
Forrest 
Callahan 
Johnson 
Jones, E. 
Jefferis 
McCann 
Pierce 
Reese 
Taylor 
Jones, M. 
McGonigle 
Nichols 
Ward 
Nelson 
O'Brien 





ADVANCED TYPEWRITING BULLETIN 


same is true of others entering the 
class at different times; those entering 
at about the same time will compete 
with one another. 

Students at the Academy enter at 


stated times during the year, which 
makes the plan work better, perhaps, 
than in schools where students may 
enter at any time. The plan should work 
admirably with high school classes. 


[This article was written at the time Mr. SoKelle was teaching in the Academy of Idaho. Pocatello, Idaho.]| 





Things to Forget 


F you see a tall fellow ahead of a crowd, 


A leader of men marching fearless and proud, 
And you know of a tale whose mere telling aloud 
Would cause his proud head to in anguish be bowed, 


It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a skeleton hidden away 
[In a closet, and guarded, and kept from the day 
In the dark; and whose showing, whose sudden display 
W ould cause grief and sorrow and lifelong dismay, 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a thing that will darken the joy 
Of a man or a woman, a girl or a boy, 

That will wipe out a smile, or the least way annoy 
A fellow, or cause any gladness to cloy, 


It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


—Selected. 
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High School Typewriting Con- 
tests 

ROM an interesting letter recently 

received from Mr. C. L. Michael, 
principal of the commercial department 
of the Phoenix (Arizona) Union High 
School, we learn that during the past 
year he has made a feature of, typewrit- 
ing contests, and that the results have 
been very satisfactory. Mr. Michael 
writes : 


We had three different contests, viz: copy- 
ing from new matter, sentence writing, and 
blindfold writing. The records made were 
as follows: 


Copying Contest (Time, 3 Minutes) 


Av. per 

Gross Words Errors min. 

Ist Preston Jones ....181 6 58 1/3 
24 Emma Morden ....175 3 56 2/3 


Sentence Writing (Time, 3 Minutes) 


Ist Ethel Carpenter ..366 44 107 1/3 
2d Donald Goodman ..369 67 100 2/3 


Blindfold Contest (Time, 3 Minutes) 


Ist Preston Jones ....275 11 88 
2d Donald Goodman ..231 34 65 2/3 


You will note that in arriving at the aver- 
age rate per minute I did not deduct the 
usual five words for each error, but only one; 
but even taking off five words for every er- 
ror, you wili see that the record is good for 
high school youngsters. Goodman and Car- 
penter are half-year students, having taken 
typewriting only since the middle of January. 

In shorthand my two-year students wrote 
above 125 words a minute, and transcribed 
their notes at about 35 words per minute. My 
one-year students wrote at about 99 words 
a minute, and five out of eight transcribed 
their notes without an error. My half-year 
students wrote at 72 words a minute, and 
transcribed their notes almost without error. 


\We congratulate Mr. Michael upon the 
excellent results he has attained. He 
paid “Ye Editor” a visit the other day, 
and promised us an article for these 
pages on how to teach two classes at the 
same time. We are sure that our readers 
will appreciate the contribution when it 
appears, as we hope it may in the next 
volume of the magazine. 


Plate-Writing Exercise 

N the August number we will publish a 

shorthand plate for the following arti- 
cle. Put this “Key” into your best short- 
hand, and next month check up your er- 
rors by comparing your work with the 
engraved notes. 

Saying “I Can’t” 

There is an infinite amount of twaddle 
written by men who tell us that Napoleon 
cut the words “cannot” and “failure” out of 
Webster’s Unabridged, a book that, one is 
led to believe, was always carried by the 
Little Corporal in his hip-pocket. It is said 
that the reason some men do not accomplish 
more is because they do not attempt more. 
But the converse is also true. Some men do 
not accomplish anything because they at- 
tempt too much. I know of a general man- 
ager of a big concern that made a miserable 
failure of everything he undertook simply 
because he tried to qualify as a master jack- 
of-all-trades. He tried to be general man- 
ager, financial manager, sales manager, ad- 
vertising manager, office manager, and, so I 
am told, he went so far as to buy sleeper 
tickets for the other officers of the company 
when they went away on trips. He used to 
work from early morning until late at night. 
Into his office a stream of persons continually 
flowed. This man was smothered in details. 
When asked why he did not unload some 
things on others he said that the others could 
not be trusted. The result of this was that 
not an employee had enough initiative to fur- 
nish a trace when the business was later 
analyzed. Of course this man failed. Not 
only did he fail, but he rendered all who had 
worked under him less efficient. Later on it 
developed that the owner of the business had 
been responsible. He had loaded the work 
onto this man. not however—to give him 
justice—without thinking that this man 
would delegate authority to others. When 
the crash came this manager said he had 
been told to do too much. But he wasn't 
honest enough to confess that he had never 
protested against those burdens. He did not 
have the courage to say “I can’t.” He should 
in justice to himself, and in justice to the 
institution for which he worked, have shown 
his employer that there were certain things 
he could not do as well as those things could 
be done by others. He tried to do every- 
thing. The result was he did nothing well. 
—The Book-Keener 


To combine profit with pleasure; to 
take up your stand in the vanguard of 
progress; to seize the opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with those of your pro- 
fession who are doing the sort of work 
you are preparing yourself to do—all this 
is embodied in attendance at the G. S. A. 
convention. 
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Americanism 


(For key to this plate see June issue, page 484.) 
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Kansas City Typewriting Contests 


YPEWRITING contests between 

the pupils of business schools are 
not new, but it is seldom one is held on 
the scale of that 
conducted re- 
cently by the 
Spalding’s Com- 
mercial College, 
Kansas City, 
Mo. This con- 
test was open to 
all pupils of the 
school who enrolled for it not later 
than April 15. The school was di- 





Mrs. ROWENA WRIGHT 


months; and the fifth division from six 
to nine months. The work of the pupils 
on their regular text-book lessons was 
graded on the basis of 50% for accuracy, 
25% for neatness, and 25% for speed. In 
correcting the papers 1% was deducted 
for every misspelled word or letter, fail- 
ure to space between words, omission or 
repetition of words or _ punctuation 
marks, failure to begin the line at the 
proper point or to make correct spacing 
between the lines, failure to capitalize, 
and for each capital out of alignment. 
This rule was made prominent: “Any 


GOLD MEDAL 
TYPEWRITING CONTEST. 


: Awarded to 


= 


SPALDING’S COM’L. COLLEGE STUDENTS, 


REMINGTON, SMITH PREMIER & UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 
COMPANIES. 





SECOND ANNUAL CONTEST. MAY 22, 1909 


vided into five divisions, according to 
the length of time the pupils had been 
in attendance. The first division in- 
cluded those who had been in school not 
longer than a month and a half; the 
second division embraced those in school 
from one and a half months to three 
months; the third division from three to 
four and a half months; the fourth di- 
vision from four and a half to six 


contestant submitting a lesson on which 
an erasure mark appears, will be barred 
from the contest.” 

The Kansas City Journal 
for May 22 contained an 
announcement of the re- 
sults. Mrs. Rowena Wright 
won first place, with a per- 
centage of 99, using an Un- 
derwood machine. Mr. W. w. A. sicktne 
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A. Sicking came second, with a 
percentage of 97, on a Reming- 
ton. Miss Celia Hoffman came 
third, with a percentage of 96, 
on a Smith Premier. The com- 
mittee on awards was composed 
)f teachers in the shorthand and 
iypewriting departments of the 
school, as follows: Miss Belle Adams, 
Miss Flossie Weatherford, Miss Inez C. 
Moore, Miss Mary Hoagland, and Mr. 
Lester McDowell. 





Ne 
rae 


CELIA HOFFMAN 


We take pleasure in present- 
‘ing herewith the photographs of 
the three leading contestants, to- 
gether with a reproduction of 
the medals awarded by the type- 
writer companies. Undoubtedly 
the school typewriting contests 
have a great deal to do with 
stimulating interest in typewriting, and 
especially in accurate and neat work. 
We shall be glad to hear from other 
schools in which such contests are held. 





Shorthand as a Stepping Stone in Railroad Work 


6c O other business to-day offers as 

many and as great opportunities 
to young men _ stenographers as_ the 
railroad business.” So writes S. O. 
Dun in a recent issue of the Chicago 
Tribune. “And this is true,” he goes on 
to say, “of all departments of the busi- 
ness; it is especially true of the traffic 
department. Former stenographers are 
railroad presidents, vice presidents, gen- 
eral managers, traffic managers. There 
is not a high-salaried, coveted position 
that former stenographers are not filling 
on one or more roads. 

“The number of them who will occupy 
such positions ten years hence will be 
much greater than it is now. The exten- 
sive use of shorthand and typewriting 
in railroad offices is a comparatively re- 
cent development. Since its introduction 
not only have numerous stenographers 
climbed up to high offices, but a much 
larger number have risen to subordinate 
but important places. These men are the 
general and executive officers of the fu- 
ture.” 

The writer cites one well-known in- 
stance after another, all illustrating the 
exceptional opportunities for advance- 
ment in life which stenography holds out 
to the railroad employee. He mentions, 





as the most striking example, Charles M. 
Hays, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Grand Trunk and president 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific railway, 
which is now being built from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. This, “the most gigan- 
tic piece of railway construction under 
way on the American continent,” is in 
complete charge of Mr. Hays, who twen- 
ty-three years ago, working as a clerk in 
the passenger department of the Atlantic 
and Pacific railroad, came to realize the 
tremendous advantage a knowledge of 
stenography would give him, and forth- 
with set about to qualify as secretary. 
For nine years he served in this capacity, 
and was then advanced so rapidly that 
within seven years he was vice .president 
and general manager of the Wabash, 
later acting as president of the Southern 
Pacific. 

“Darius Miller, first vice president of 
the Burlington, in charge of traffic, and a 
man who stands extremely close to that 
road’s owner, James J. Hill,” says the ar- 
ticle, “was twenty-six years ago a ste- 
nographer in the general freight office 
of the Michigan Central. Mr. Miller 
rose steadily through the grades of the 
traffic service on various roads until his 
work as vice president of the Missouri, 
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Kansas and Texas caused Mr. Hill eight 
years ago to make him vice president of 
the Great Northern. His transfer to his 
present important position followed three 
years later. . . . 


“Another of the Burlington’s high 
officials who formerly was a stenographer 
is James M. Gruber, since Feb. 1, 1905, 
general manager of its lines east of the 
Missouri river. Mr. Gruber entered the 
railroad service at St. Paul twenty-one 
years ago and did stenographic work for 
officials of various lines for five years. He 
then became chief clerk to the superin- 
tendent of the Gulf, Colorado and Santa 
Fe railway at Temple, Tex., since when 
he has climbed up fast through the vari- 
ous grades of the operating service.” 

Warren J. Lynch was formerly a rail- 
way stenographer, and is now passenger 
traffic manager of fourteen of the New 
York Central’s lines west of Buffalo. He 
is quoted as saying: 


The stenographer stands a better chance 
of success in the railroad than in almost any 
other business, because it is so largely a 
business which is handled through agencies 
and by correspondence. A man can’t learn 
the dry goods business by serving as a mer- 
chant’s stenographer, because to be a suc- 
cessful merchant he must become a good 
judge of cloth and learn how to buy and sell 
it, but the man who writes letters for a rail- 
road official speedily gets an insight into his 
chief’s duties. Railroad work must all be a 
matter of record. When a railroad official 
wishes to ask a question of any importance, 
either of his superior or of a subordinate, he 
writes him a letter, even though he be next 
door, and he gets a written reply. The ste- 
nographer sees these letters, and thus day 
after day he is learning how the business is 
carried on. 

As his knowledge increases his superior 
more and more leaves the handling of routine 
correspondence to him. If he be capable and 
attentive to business the fact will attract 
favorable notice, and he will be sure to get 
his reward. 

The railway stenographer generally has 
the advantage over most railway clerks of 
constantly being under the eye of at least 
one official who is able to judge of his mer- 


its and to push him along if he deserves it. 


He also is where he learns quickly when a 
desirable position becomes vacant, and can 
put in his application for it early and set 
his friends to working in his behalf. 


Instances of other prominent railroad 
officials who got their start as stenog- 
raphers are multiplied: J. A. Middleton, 
vice president in charge of traffic of the 
Lehigh Valley; L. F. Day, vice president 
and general manager of the Los Angeles, 
San Pedro and Salt Lake railroad; E. B. 
Boyd, transportation manager of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade; J. E. Gorman, 
freight traffic manager of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe railroad; Charles 
S. Fee, passenger traffic manager of the 
Southern Pacific railway; W. E. Keep- 
ers, general freight agent of the Illinois 
Central; Samuel T. Fulton, assistant to 
President Winchell of the Rock Island 
lines; Frank T. Bowes, freight traffic 
manager of the Illinois Central; G. T. 
Bell, passenger traffic manager of the 
Grand Trunk, and numerous others who 
hold less important positions but are in 
direct line of promotion to the highest 
and most responsible offices. 


Regarding the salary end of railroad 
work, the writer of the article has this to 
Say: 


It is known that railway employees in all 
departments are well paid as compared with 
persons in other lines of business doing work 
requiring an equal amount of energy and 
ability. Men stenographers are _ usually 
started in railroad service at from $15 per 
week to $75 per month. Good work secures 
speedy recognition. Many stenographers to 
general officers get from $150 to $200 per 
month. Promotion to a chief clerkship, which 
is pretty sure to come sooner or later if abil- 
ity is shown, means a salary of from $200 to 
$300 per month; and having once become a 
chief clerk a man is in line for advancement 
to positions in which the salary paid is lim- 
ited only by the capacity exhibited and the 
results secured. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted, however, 
that the stenographer in railway work can 
reasonably hope to rise to high positions 
only if he studies the railroad business as- 
siduously and applies himself to his duties 
energetically and constantly. In railroad 
work the race is to the swift and the battle 
to the strong. In no other business does the 
law of the survival of the fittest operate 
more inexorably. It is because the fittest do 
survive and climb up to highest positions 
that American railways have been built up 
and managed with a genius that has com- 
manded the admiration of the world. 
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The Commonwealth College—Concluded 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Don’t Quit Too Soon 

HE difference between a_ good 

position at a fine salary and a 

poor position with little or no salary, is 

very often the difference between quit- 

ting business college or high school in a 

hurry, and remaining until the course is 
finished. 

It stands to reason, therefore, that the 
boy or girl, in deciding whether or not 
he will remain in school for the extra 
menth or so, is at that moment deciding 
whether or not he is to be a good stenog- 
rapher or bookkeeper or an indifferent 
one. He is deciding whether or not he 
wants to be a well-paid worker, with con- 
stantly increasing chances for advance- 
ment, or an ill-paid drudge, leading a 
tread-mill existence at the bottom of the 
ladder of business. 

Not long ago, the American Penman 


had this to say on the subject: 


Many a student at this time of the year 
reaches into his pocket, counts his cash, 
makes a list of his available assets, and pon- 
ders the problem whether he will remain 
longer in school. Perhaps he has just fin- 
ished, or is about to finish the commercial 
course, and the problem is present with him 
whether he should remain to complete the 
shorthand course. 


Often it is a question of finances, as it 
is in the case of many a youth who is am- 
bitious to complete his general education. 
Even so, it is well to remember that the 
woods are full of “bum” stenographers 
and bookkeepers who are looking for 
anything at all to do, whereas there is al- 
ways a dearth of the good kind—the well- 
trained, thorough, competent shorthand 
writer and typist. The extra month or 
two added to the course cannot be con- 
sidered as other than a good investment, 
when it is remembered that what has 
gone before may be practically thrown 
away by a too hasty decision at this stage 
of the game. As the article before re- 
ferred to says: 


Any business man who has the wisdom to 
succeed will be glad to invest twice as much 
and make twice as big a per cent. How glad- 
ly he would seize the opportunity to invest 
twice as much and make three or four hun- 
dred per cent more! This is approximately 
the business proposition as it exists for the 
average student. The extra investment for 
securing his greater proficiency piles up his 
profit on his services in the future faster even 
than compound interest. In fact, the extra 
profit coming from the extra schooling may 
be properly compared to an inverted pyramid, 
being greater at the beginning and increasing 
very rapidly as the years go by. 

Suppose the profit each month from invest- 
ing enough to secure one of the good places 
is only ten dollars. In a short while it will 
be greater. During the first year it may 
reasonably be expected that this extra profit 
will pay back the whole cost of the extra 
preparation. Each succeeding year brings 
that much extra profit, and the whole princi- 
pal has been paid back. Is it not an excel- 
lent business investment for any young per- 
son—this remaining in school and investing 
more until his business education brings him 
such returns? Will not any young person in 
school who has the business judgment to suc- 
ceed afterwards have the business judgment 
to take advantage of the opportunity now 
before him? 


There are ways and ways in which a 
boy or girl can cut down his expenses 
while attending school. Nine times out 
of ten, the only ingredient lacking is the 
determination on his part and the desire 
to stick just a little longer. There can be 
no question as to whether it will pay. It 
will. There never was a time when it 
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would pay better. To quote once more 


from the American Penman: 


t is true that many will find it difficult to 
ure the means to spend from seven to 
ht months on shorthand, or to complete 
,o courses. At the same time, there never 
s been a period in the history of the coun- 
ry when young men and women of average 
ability, of industry and of sure intent, could 
so easily secure means or find ways for con- 
tinuing school work. The ways by which 
students can reduce their expenses and still 
secure their schooling are so many and so 
varied that in almost every instance a fail- 
ure to be able to do so is little less than an 
admission of a lack of the ability or the de- 
termination necessary to succeed in case they 
had the extra training. 


Music and Shorthand 


HE current issue of Pitman’s Jour- 

nal contains an article, under the 
above caption, by ‘Mr. C. G. Furlonge, in 
which the writer attempts to establish cer- 
tain resemblances between music and 
“Phonography.” What next! 

Mr. Furlonge says: 

The notes in music have their exact posi- 
tion with regard to the staff, thus allowing 
the notes or sounds to be read with ease. 
For instance, notes can be placed on any of 
the five lines or in any of the four spaces of 
the staff. Or they can be placed above or 
below the staff by the use of short lines, 
called “iedger lines.” So in shorthand, the 
signs and outlines can be placed either above, 
on, or through the line of writing, i. e., either 
in the first, second or third position respect- 
ively, thus giving great facility in reading. 

All of which, of course, shows what a 
beautiful system is “Phonography”! It 
is now incumbent on someone to write an 
article showing how closely that system 
resembles Chinese—and in our judgment 
it will be much easier to do that. 

A little knowledge of shorthand his- 
tory would induce the publishers of Pit- 
man’s Journal to be more careful about 
what they print. It may surprise the 
writer of the article we have quoted to 
read the following from the pen of no 


less an authority than Isaac Pitman: 


Svstems of shorthand that depend for their 
assistance upon staves like music, or even on 
a single line on which the letters have a 


three-fold power of expressing different 
> * * 


wt 
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words, above, on, or below the line 
are certainly 
practical. 


practicable, but they are not 


It is true that this was written in the 
early days of “Phonography,” before it 
became evident that a system permitting 
so many words to be represented by the 
same sign (on account of the omission of 
vowels) must have the aid of the position 
crutch in order that it might be at all 
legible. 

If “Phonography” resembles music, it 
is a very mournful music; in fact, just” 
now it seems like a funeral march. 


A Serious Condition 


NDER this heading, in his depart- 

ment in the Phonographic World, 
the wise and witty J. N. Kimball states, 
in his own happy fashion, some facts 
which should have the earnest attention 
of all students of shorthand. We wish 
we had space in which to print all of the 
article—and print it in big type—but we , 
earnestly hope that the following extracts 
may be the means of pointing out the way 
to success to some students who are now 
taking the other road: 

“The only possible way for the begin- 
ner to get on is to be better than the ex- 
perienced man who is discharged by rea- 
son of his being the poorest in the office, 
and the only way in which the beginner 
can do this is to get right out with his 
shovel and dig. It isn’t a very nice thing 
to say—but unfortunately it is true—that 
ninety per cent of the so-called stenog- 
raphers in this country are but make- 
shifts in their profession—holding posi- 
tions of mediocre value because the sup- 
ply hardly filled the demand. As busi- 
ness grows dull these people are thrown 
out of employment and become the rivals 
of beginners in the race for new posi- 
tions, and in this race they are more apt 
to win simply because an employer feels 
that any man that has done a thing may 
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do it better than he who knows how but 
has never done it. 

“Such being the case it follows, without 
the possibility of question, that the only 
way in which beginners can compete with 
these half-way competent ‘experienced’ 
people is simply by possessing ability 
greater than they possess, and by being 
able to prove it when occasion offers. 

“T verily believe there are ten thousand 
pupils now studying shorthand in this 
country who will never write a line of it 
in real work simply because they have no 


definite idea of what they have under- - 


taken. They go to a school and ‘learn 
shorthand’ and paddle around in the 
learning of it with no definite purpose in 
view and with no thought for the mor- 
row. They get to take dictation fairly 
well, and to operate the typewriter in a 
moderate degree, and then expect all 
there is to do is to stand still with open 
mouth waiting for a roast pigeon to fly 
in. And the worst feature about this 
whole business is that the best teacher in 
the world cannot convince these people 
that they are not just as fit as the official 
stenographer of a Supreme Court. Truly 
they have an incurable disease, and the 
future will bury them out of sight so 
far as using shorthand for any paying 
purpose is concerned. 

“This is, as I have said, a condition 
brought about mainly through the busi- 
ness depression which covers the country. 
That it will ever be bettered I hardly be- 
lieve. Business will improve, but it will 
be by slow degrees and not by leaps and 
bounds. It will be a long time before 
any such condition exists as existed two 
or three years ago, and the waiting will 
be too much for the majority. They will 
drift off into other lines, hurling anathe- 
mas at shorthand in general and their 
own particular brand in particular, and 


the dregs having settled to the bottom 
the clear, sparkling liquor will rise to 
its proper position at the top. It is hard 
on the weaklings, but taken all in all it is 
the best thing that could happen for the 
ambitious student who knows and under- 
stands his own limitations and puts all his 
energy into strengthening every single 
link in his chain, so that when the test 
comes he will find it able to bear the 
strain of hard work.” 


The Coming Convention 


HE preparations for the convention 
of the G. S. A. are making rapid 
progress. The meeting will be held the 
week beginning August 2, and the corre- 
spondence already received indicates 
that teachers from all over the country 
will be in attendance. A large and 
handsome booklet is being circulated by 
the Association, containing a condensed 
report of the proceedings of the pre- 
vious conventions, with reproductions of 
the large group photographs. There are 
also pictures of the Gregg Section meet- 
ings of the National Shorthand Teach- 
ers’ Association. We believe that for 
many reasons this booklet will be treas- 
ured by teachers. Those who have not 
received a copy may obtain one by ad- 
dressing Mr. R. P. Kelley, 151 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 

There are two special features which 
have been decided upon—a session for 
commercial teachers in the public schools, 
and a session, or a portion of a session, 
devoted to subjects of interest to report- 
ers. The latter feature was suggested by 
the fact that a number of reporters have 
intimated that they would attend the 
convention, and wish to have an oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of outlines, con- 
tractions, and reporting problems. One 
can easily imagine how interesting would 
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be such a session where all the reporters 
write the same system, and where the 
discussions and blackboard illustrations 
can be followed by all in attendance. 
\\e sincerely hope that many reporters 
and expert writers will be present. 

We are looking forward to renewing 
acquaintance with many old _ friends 
whom we have not seen since the last 
convention, and of making the acquaint- 
ance of many teachers whom we have 
hitherto known through correspondence 
only. We should appreciate it if teach- 
ers who intend to be at the meeting will 
notify us in advance so as to assist us in 
the preparation of the program. 





Sir E. Carson Baffled 


NDER the above caption, The Stand- 

ard (London, England) reports the 
annual distribution of prizes at the Pit- 
man Metropolitan School, London. Sir 
Edward Carson is one of the most emi- 
nent lawyers in England, and the news- 
paper reports him as having said: 

“My one connection with your institu- 
tion is the fact that when I was a much 
younger man I tried to learn Pitman’s 
Shorthand. I absolutely failed, for I had 
to resign the one appointment that re- 
sulted from my early efforts at the in- 
stance of a learned judge in Ireland, be- 
cause of the manner in which I reported 
one of his judgments.” 

This candid statement is hardly likely 
to be gratifying to the proprietors of the 
school! They must have listened to it 


with mixed feelings. 





Editorial Brevities 


Mr. Herbert E. Magoon, instructor of 
shorthand in the Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Mich., is one of the most recent 


“Benedicts” in our ranks. Mr. Magoon 
was married on June 12 to Edith Marie 
Whitsey, Ashtabula, Ohio. We know 
that all our readers will join us in wish- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Magoon a long and 
happy life. 


* * * 


The Shelbyville, Ill., Daily Union for 
June 19 contained a very interesting ac- 
count of the graduation exercises of the 
Shelby Business College. A large class 
of bookkeepers and stenographers was 
graduated, and an excellent address was 
delivered by Dr. H. M. Tipsword, Coun- 
ty Superintendent of Schools, of Cum- 
berland County. Professor H. D. Sparks, 
the founder and president of the Shelby- 
ville school, is to be congratulated on the 
success which has crowned his efforts in 
building up a high-grade institution in 
central Illinois. 


+ * * 


Mr. Dewey S. Beebe, formerly con- 
nected with the advertising department 
of this magazine, was married on the 
twenty-ninth of last month to Miss Elsie 
Margaret Thomas of Lake Bluff, Illinois. 
Mr. Beebe is now associated with the Of- 
fice Outfitter, and from all reports has a 
most promising future before him. Our 
best wishes go out to him and his bride 
for their complete happiness in the new 
partnership. 


ss = 6 


Hymen comes to the Gregg Publishing 
Company’s force for another convert— 
Mr. Guy S. Fry, the genial manager of 
the New York office. Mr. Fry’s defec- 
tion from the “single file’ occurred on 
June 23 at Marengo, Iowa, the cause for 
desertion being Miss Bertha C. Zimmer- 
man. The fraternity is unanimous in 
voting lifelong happiness to both the de- 
serter and the cause! 
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Bad Methods of Dictating 


HERE were a number of young wo- 
men at a table in one of Chicago's 
lunchrooms. 

“[ took some dictation the other day 
from Mr. Hilkins of our firm,” said one 
of them, “and the next morning he in- 
formed me that after I had gone home he 
was obliged to rewrite entirely one letter 
because I had made a mistake and had 
written ‘100 people’ instead of ‘1oo per- 
sons.’ I told him that evidently I had 
not clearly understood his dictation and 
had got the sense of his statement from 
the remainder of the letter and used the 
other word accordingly.” 

One of her associates from the same 
firm remarked warmly: “Well, he is the 
limit, anyway. If you couldn’t suit him 
no one could.” 

“You know,” added another girl, “I 
think that we ought to have a large sign 
placed before these men before they be- 
gin dictating which would bear the re- 
mark of the British matron in “The Man 
from Home,’ ‘Don’t mumble your 
words,’ ” 

“Yes,” responded another, “and I have 
to take dictation from a man who has a 
foreign accent and in addition keeps his 
cigar in his mouth all the time he is talk- 
ing to me. Then he wonders at my stu- 
pidity when he gets a letter with some- 


thing in it which he does not recognize.” 

“They are rare, I will admit,” said a 
young woman who had been listening, 
“but I have had employers who appre- 
ciate a stenographer who has intelligence 
and who will use it in composing letters 
from indifferent dictation. But when one 
has the ability to do this class of work 
and is so unfortunate as to be working 
for an employer who is mechanical in his 
mind and requirements, it is an unhappy 
combination.” 

“Did you ever take dictation from a 
man who made his toilet at the same 
time?” inquired another girl. “I did,” 
she continued. “He had a small hand 
glass in his desk drawer and while he 
was dictating to me he would take out 
the glass, set it up on his desk and pro- 
ceed to brush his hair and mustache and 
finish by cleaning his nails.” 

“Well, I never had that kind,” an- 
swered the girl who had not given her 
experience, “but I have had the kind that 
snap a rubber band all the time you are 
taking dictation or hammer a lead pencil 
or paper knife on the desk. They are 
nervous! Of course, if you objected to 
such an annoyance while you were trying 
to understand their dictation and take it 
down, they would have no patience with 
you.”—Chicago Daily News. 














“WORK thou for pleasure: paint or sing or carve 
The things thou lovest, though the body starve. 
Who works for glory, misses oft the goal ; 
Who works for money, coins his very soul : 
Work for the work’s sake, then, and it may be 
That these things shall be added unto thee.” 
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Fifty cents is given each month for the best answer received on each question, and an 


additional 50c. for the best answer of the month. 


Subscribers may send in answers to as 


many of the questions as they desire, but need not necessarily ariswer all the questions 


in any one number. 


September 1, and will be published in the 


Answers to the questions in this issue must be our hands by 
September number. 


Readers are invited to 


submit questions to be answered in these columns. 


VERY month since the inauguration 

of this department of our magazine, 
dozens of answers have come in days and 
even weeks after the prizes had been 
awarded and the copy for the new issue 
sent to the printer. Readers would no- 
tice the closing date—‘the 5th of the 
month following publication”—but would 
protest that owing either to mail delays 
or to the distance at which they lived, 
the magazine was so late in reaching 
them that they could not possibly get 
their answers in earlier. 

This condition of affairs naturally re- 
stricted the benefits of the department 
and proved unfair to a large number of 
readers. After due consideration, there- 
fore, we have decided to change the date 
of closing to the Ist of the second month 
after publication ; that is to say, answers 
te the questions in the June issue will be 
accepted up to August 1,and this month’s 
questions may be answered at any time 
before September 1, as stated at the be- 
ginning of the department. 

This arrangement will, we think, be 
more just to readers living at a great dis- 
tance from the office of publication, as 
well as allowing all readers ample time 
in which to look up authorities and pre- 
pare satisfactory answers. In order to 
set the plan in motion, we are omitting 
the regular discussion of June ques- 


tions from the current issue, devoting 
the space to the symposium on question 
No. 48 to which we referred last month. 
The June questions will be discussed in 
our August number, and any reader who 
still desires to send in his contribution is 
welcome to do so, provided it reaches us 
by the Ist of August. 


A Typewriting Symposium 

The question under discussion, orig- 
inally presented in the May issue, reads 
as follows: 

In “Rational Typewriting”’ it is stated 
that some writers are able to operate the 
keys of the left division while using the 
same hand to depress the shift key. Will 
you kindly inform me which fingers 
should be used, and what keys they 
should depress ? 

In order to enable you to follow with 
ease the suggestions of the various con- 
tributors who are quoted in this article. 
we reproduce herewith a diagram of the 
standard typewriter keyboard. Study out 
carefully the different plans of fingering 
explained, and adopt for your own the 
one which seems to you most scientific 
and facile. Notice that in this diagram 
the old arrangement of the right-hand 
shift key is illustrated; that is to say, 
it is located on the upper bank of keys 
instead of the lower. 
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The Standard Typewriter Keyboard 
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First Finger Does Additional Work 

I find that the most convenient finger- 
ing plan is as follows: Depress the shift 
key with the little finger; Q, A and Z 
with the third finger; W, S and X with 
the second finger, and the remaining 
three rows of letters in the left division 
with the forefinger. This simply shifts 
the regular fingering one row to the left, 
and with a little practice this can very 
easily be done. 

However, I find it best not to resort 
to this plan except in cases like the fol- 
lowing: If you have a number of char- 
acters in succession that require the 
shift, and the first comes in the right 
division, you would naturally shift with 
the left hand. If any of the characters 
cceme in the left division, it is more con- 
venient to use the foregoing rule than to 
change the shift—IlWV’. D. Calkins, 
Okcene, Okla. 

* * * 

I am an operator of the Oliver Type- 
writer, which, as you are aware, has only 
the left-hand shift keys. I can readily 
strike any key on the left-hand side of 
the keyboard with the first finger of my 
left hand, while depressing the shift key 
with the fourth finger of the same hand. 


5 BOWDOQOVONWMO® 


I find this way easier and faster than 
the other way—striking the keys of the 
left-hand side of the keyboard with the 
fingers of my right hand.—H. II’. Noo- 
len, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Second Finger Does Additional Work 

Use the fourth finger to depress the 
shift key, the third finger to strike the 
fifth row of keys, the second finger to 
strike the second and the first row of 
keys. In partial support of this theory, I 
quote the following from Lesson V of 
the instruction pamphlet, “From Sight 
te Touch,” issued by the Underwood 
Typewriter Company : 

When the shift key is depressed it necessi- 
tates a slight change of the fingering: the 
third finger must strike the fourth finger 
letters (Q, A, Z), for the fourth is holding 
down the shift key. Otherwise the fingering 
as previously presented is never changed. At 
first it will seem difficult to stretch the third 
finger up to Q, and the temptation will be to 
use the second. A little practice, however 
will enable you to reach the Q easily; then 
you will be glad that you did not spoil the 
plan by altering it in this respect. 


IW. R. Holly, Springer, N. M. 


Third Finger Does Additional Work 
The typists that operate the keys of 
the left division while depressing the 
shift key with the fourth finger of the 
left hand, usually strike the fourth finger 
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letters (Q, A, Z) with the third finger, 
in addition to the third finger’s assigned 
row : viz.. W,S and X. The second and 
first fingers strike the same keys as 
usual. 

Instructions to this effect are given 
under the caption, “The Shift Key,” in 
the pamphlet entitled “From Sight to 
Touch,” which may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Underwood Typewriter 
Company.—Helen Turner, New York 
City. 

Irregular Fingering 

When using the shift key for letters in 
the left division of the keyboard, hold 
the shift key with the fourth finger in 
the usual manner. Strike, T, R, G, F, B, 
V as usual, with the first finger of the 
same hand; E, D, C, W, Q, S, with the 
second finger; A, Z, X, with the third 
finger. Use the first finger for $, %, and 
the second finger for” and *. 

I have found this method of operating 
the machine so satisfactory that I rec- 
cmmend it whenever I have the oppor- 
tunity—Gertie L. Cooper, Bellingham. 
Wash. 

* * * 

I use the fourth finger of the left 
hand altogether in shifting for capitals. 
My plan of fingering is as follows: I 
use the second finger of the left hand for 
QO, A, Z, W, S, X and E; the first finger 
of that hand for D, C, R, F and V; and 
the first finger of the right hand for T, 
G, B. 

My only reason for shifting with the 
left hand entirely is that, with the ma- 
chine I use, I find that the capitals keep 
a better alignment when I shift from the 
side which has the shift lever attach- 
ment, than when I use the right-hand 
shift key; otherwise, I do not think it 
as good a plan as that of shifting with 
hand.—Sophia J. 
Des Moines, Towa. 


either Edmundson, 


What One of the Authors of “Rational” Says 

At the time “Rational Typewriting” 
was written, the right-hand shift was 
placed on the upper bank of keys, and 
because of its awkward position was 
rarely used by operators who had not 
been trained by the touch method. 
Even those who used the touch method 
were reluctant to use the right-hand 
shift, and trained themselves to operate 
the keys of the left division while shift- 
ing with the left hand. This accounts 
for the suggestion in “Rational Type- 
writing’ that aroused the question. Q, 
A, Z, W, S and X were struck with the 
second finger, and the rest of the left 
division with the first finger. Special 
training was required to do this with 
accuracy—far more training than is re- 
quired to master the method recommend- 
ed—and the third finger was put entirely 
out of commission in the process. 

The adoption by the typewriter com- 
panies of a right-hand shift on the lower 
bank of keys, however, makes it now 
wholly unnecessary to use the same hand 
for shifting and striking keys, even when 
the sequence of letters requires the use 
of both shifts. The method explained in 
“Rational Typewriting” should be fol- 
lowed, because it is easier and produces 
more accurate results—Rupert P. So- 
Relle, Chicago. 








Referred For Answer 


58. Who was the author of the first system 
of shorthand for the English language, and 
when was his system published? 

59. What were the leading systems of 
shorthand prior to the publication of Pit- 
man’s Phonography? What were their lead- 
ing features? 

60. Recently, in applying for a position as 
commercial instructor in a certain high 
school, I was required to take an examina- 
tion which included the following question: 
“Give your reasons for believing that stenog- 
raphy should be taught in the public schools.” 
Will your readers suggest answers to this? 

61. Should the words “some one,” “every 
one,” and “any one” be written solid or as 
two words? 

62. What is the best way to bind legal 
papers, manuscripts, etc.? 
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Civil Service 


Conducted by F. R. Austin, 22 Channing Street, Washington, D. C., to whom all com- 


munications for this department should be addressed. 
information as to positions in the civil 
Instruction with a view to special preparation for the examinations can not be 
Readers are invited to submit questions upon matters in which they are interested. 


columns general 
ment. 
geiven,. 


It'is intended to furnish in these 
service of the federal govern- 


The Interior Department 


T is generally conceded that the largest 
of the civil departments of the federal 
government is the Department of the In- 
terior. It is composed of seven bureaus, 
the Patent Office, Pension Office, Land 
Office, Indian Office, Bureau of Educa- 


employing clerks to keep hand-written 
book-records has been displaced to make 
room for a complete up-to-date vertical 
filing system. 

In making laws for the method of dis- 
posing of the millions of acres in the 

















GENERAL LAND OFFICE, WASHINGTON. D. C. 


tion, Geological Survey, and Reclamation 
Service. The Secretary of the Interior 
also supervises the federal national parks 
and exercises certain powers in relation 
to the Territories. 

Of particular interest to the readers of 
this magazine is the work of the General 
Land Office, as a new filing system has 
been introduced which requires the ser- 
vices of a number of additional type- 


writer operators. The old system of 


public domain, Congress has provided for 
many different forms of acquiring title 
tu public land. The most common forms 
of entry are known as homestead entries, 
desert entries, timber culture entries, 
timber and stone entries, mineral entries, 
rights of way, reservoirs, “scrip entries,” 
etc. These various forms of entries are 
initiated by filing the necessary papers in 
the district land office nearest the land 
to be entered. There are about 100 of 
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these local land offices. On receipt of 
the papers relating to a particular entry, 
«a number is assigned to the case, and 
every subsequent paper relating to that 
particular case is given the same number. 
These numbers are assigned in the order 
of filing. At the end of each month a 
report is made to the General Land 
Office at Washington of all numbers 
used during that month, and this report 
is mailed with all of the papers filed 


among eight divisions, each division be- 
ing designated by different letters of the 
alphabet. To index the cases properly 
requires some care on the part of the 
typist, although sample cards are fur- 
nished covering practically every case 
met with. Considerable ingenuity has 
been shown in adopting certain standard 
forms of abbreviating. The following 
illustration will give an idea of the form 
of these index cards. 





6/ 14/19/09 





Smith John H MINOT 01568 Hd X 
NE 4 156N 76W 5 PM HE 16543 
Contest Rec R&R dec 
appeal 

John F. Jones contestant 








SPECIMEN INDEX CARD FROM GENERAL LAND OFFICE RECORDS 


during that month. After checking 
the report to see that the proper fees 
have been paid, etc., each case is indexed 
on cards by the typists, from two to five 
cards being struck off at one operation, 
depending upon the nature of the case to 
be indexed. One of these cards is filed 
alphabetically by name of person making 
the entry, another numerically by land 
office in which the entry was made, and a 
third is sent to the division of the Gen- 
eral Land Office which is to act upon the 
case. There are about twenty or more 
distinct classes of cases, apportioned 


This card would indicate that John H. 
Smith had made a homestead entry, No. 
16543, for the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion four in township 156 north of range 
56, Fifth Principal Meridian, at the 
Minot land office, State of North Da- 
kota; that this entry is known under the 
new filing system as No. 01568, the 0 be- 
ing prefixed to distinguish the new from 
the old series of entry numbers; that on 
June 14, 1909, the local land office mailed 
te the General Land Office the record in 
contest proceedings which had _ been 
brought against the entry of Smith by 
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John F. Jones; that a decision had been 
rendered by the officials of the Minot 
office, from which an appeal had been 
taken to the General Land Office by the 
party against whom said decision had 
been rendered; that the record was re- 
ceived on June 19, 1909, and the case as- 
signed to division X for proper action. 
If any communication was subsequently 
received in which either the name of the 
person who made the entry, or the num- 
ber of the entry and office where same 
was made, the case could be identified 
from this index card and the inquiry sent 
to the division having the case. 

It is estimated that there are about 20,- 
000 cases a month received by the Gen- 
eral Land Office. In the Washington 
office there are about 500 employees. A 
large number of stenographers and type- 
writers are employed, both at Washing- 
ton and in the various district land 
offices. 

For a number of years a demand has 
been made upon the General Land office 
for certified copies of its various records, 
and the task of supplying these certified 
copies has grown to such an extent that 
it was found necessary to take some 
steps to relieve the demands upon the 
typewriting force. A machine known as 
the “Rectigraph” has been introduced, 
which will photograph written or printed 
matter in one minute, at a cost of about 
one-third of what the salaries of the 
typewriting force would amount to. 
This machine is reported to be giving 
satisfaction, and a number of typewrit- 
ers are thus available for other work. 


Correspondence 
At what time of the year are examinations 
held by the Civil Service Commission, for ste- 


nographers and typewriters? What is the 
age limit? Would a High School education 
be of advantage in passing the examinations? 
What is the average speed required in short- 





hand and in typewriting? What is the nature 
of the work and the salaries? 
Cc. D., Kansas. 


Examinations are held quarterly. For 
schedule of dates and places where same 
are given address “U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D.C.,” request- 
ing copy of “Form 1424.” Age limit is 
18 years. A high school education would 
be of great assistance in passing the ex- 
amination, more especially in the short- 
hand part of it. The speed required to 
obtain a passing grade (70%) is 80 
words a minute for stenography, and 30 
words a minute for typewriting. To re- 
ceive 100% on speed, it is required that 
dictation be taken at 140 words a minute 
in shorthand, and that 50 words a minute 
be written on the typewriter. The work 
varies according to the office where the 
employee is appointed. Some of the 
work is very simple, and a great deal of 
it very difficult technical matter. It may 
well be said that it is in a class by itself, 
and requires some considerable experi- 
ence to do it efficiently, as a rule. Salar- 
ies vary from $720 to $1,600 a year. The 
usual entrance salary is $900 a year, the 
higher salaried positions being filled by 
promotion from the ranks. 





Civil Service Jottings 

Mr. Frederick B. Noel, who has con- 
tributed several helpful articles to this 
magazine in the past, has for some time 
been holding a position as stenographer 
in the office of the Adjutant General, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Noel studied shorthand in the Mas- 
sey Business College, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, back in 1903. After leaving busi- 
ness college he was employed in various 
railroad offices at Richmond, Va., and 
\Wilmington, Nezth Carolina. 

On March 4, 1904, he took the Civil 
Service examination, receiving 91% on 
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his typewriting and 83% on stenography. 
He took the 80, 100, and 120 words per 
minute tests, selecting the 100 word 
speed to transcribe. On August Ist, 
about five months after taking the exam- 
ination he received an 
appointment as stenog- 
rapher and typewriter in 
the office of the Super- 
intending Constructor 
for the U. S. Navy, sta- 
tioned at Newport 
News, Virginia. The 
compensation received was $3.04 a 
day. He remained here until Sep- 
tember, 1905, when he was _trans- 
ferred to the Interior Department field 
service. The work done by Mr. Noel 
in the Navy Department was of a 
highly technical character, calling for ste- 
nographic ability of the first order. For 
the next year Mr. Noel travelled through 
Indian Territory with a Special Inspec- 
tor of the Indian Office, taking testimony 
of Indians in various suits in which the 
Indians were interested. Because of the 
numerous idioms in use by the Indian 
tribes, the taking of such testimony was 
more than ordinarily difficult, and the 
long hours added to the difficulty. In 
spite of the handicaps, however, Mr. 
Noel “made good.” In October, 1906, 
becoming tired of the inconveniences he 
had encountered in the field service, he 
resigned his position with the govern- 
ment and entered the service of the 
“Frisco” and, later, the “Burlington” 
railroads at St. Louis. 

Feeling the lure of the East, he took 
another Civil Service examination, re- 
ceiving the announcement of his grade 
about five weeks after taking the exam- 
ination, and within four days of receiv- 





F. B. Nort 


ing his grade was tendered an appoint- 
ment in the office where he still is, the 


entrance salary being $1,000 a year, 
which amount was increased by promo- 
tion in less than a year after his ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. Noel attributes much of his suc- 
cess as a stenographer to his “all-round” 
training. 

. 2 2 
Mr. I. H. Curl, of Fort Shaw; Mon- 
tana, has sent in the following “progress 
record” in the service of “Uncle Sam”: 
Oct. 18, 1905, passed bookkeeper exam- 
ination, 81.3%. 

March 7, 1906, appointed skilled laborer 
Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C., $660 a year. 

Sept., 1906, promoted to clerk at $900 a 
year. 

Feb. 17, 1907, resigned to accept appoint- 
ment as bookkeeper (stenographer), 
in the Reclamation Service, $1,200 a 
year. (Resulted from examination 
for stenographer and typewriter. ) 

Oct. 16, 1908. Promoted to Junior 
Clerk, $1,320 a year. 

Dec. 16, 1909. Promoted -to Junior 
Clerk, at $1,440 a year. 

Age 21. Work has been of steno- 
graphic, bookkeeping, and clerical char- 
acter. 


* * 


On June 1 Mr. Guy Zears, of Clinton, 
Illinois, received an appaintment as ste- 
nographer to the Board of Special In- 
quiry, U. S. Immigration Bureau, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. Mr. Zears applied for 
the Civil Service examination last sum- 
mer, but his application was denied by 
the Civil Service Commission upon the 
ground that he was physically disquali- 
fied, owing to the loss of his right leg. 
Upon an appeal’s being taken and all the 
circumstances laid before the Commis- 
sion, however, their decision was recon- 
sidered and he was permitted to take the 
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examination. Mr. Zears “made good” in 
both stenography and typewriting, and 
was successful in landing a position pay- 
ing an entrance salary 
of $1,000 a year. The 
efforts of Mr. Zears to 
succeed in spite of his 
handicaps are worthy 
of strong praise, and 
should encourage oth- 
ers who are struggling 
against disadvantages. 

In a letter telling of his experience, 









Guy ZEARS 


Mr. Zears writes as follows: 


After reaching my sophomore year at high 
school, I was forced to leave to earn a living 
for myself. My first employment was as a 
laborer, then as a railroad brakeman. In 
1904, while working as a freight brakeman, 
I fell beneath the wheels. When I left the 
hospital at the end of four months I was 
without my right leg. After two weeks at 
home I enrolled in Brown’s Business College 
at Centralia, Ill, taking a three months’ 
course in accounting. 

I spent the next three months at home do- 
ing miscellaneous work preparatory to tak- 
ing up the course in stenography and type- 
writing. Going back to school, I completed 
this course in six months, and then obtained 
a position with the Superintendent of County 
Schools for Perry County, Ill. I felt that I 
had left the school too soon, but by dint of 
working twelve hours a day I managed to 
get along, and soon began to acquire the 
necessary speed and accuracy. 

I held this position six months, when I en- 
tered the service of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, where I remained until I accepted my 
present position with the U. S. Immigration 
Service at Winnipeg. My work here is very 
pleasant, and I find those in authority to be 
gentlemen in all that the word implies. What 
success I have attained as a shorthand writer 
I attribute to an enormous amount of copying 
of the shorthand plates in the Gregg Writer 
and other shorthand publications, and to the 
fact that I have worked hard under trying 
circumstances. My purpose is to perfect my- 
self as a verbatim reporter, and I am await- 
ing with interest the forthcoming volume of 
court reporting previously announced in your 
magazine. 


ce 
aN 


An instance of the value of shorthand 
in securing advancement and more con- 
genial work is given by Miss Ada Zim- 
merman, stenographer and _ assistant 
beokkeeper in the office of Superinten- 
dent of Logging, Department of the In- 


terior, Cass Lake, Minn. Miss Zimmer- 


man entered the service first as a teacher 
in the Indian Schools, utilizing her spare 
time in studying shorthand, without a 
teacher. Not finding enough “spare 
time” for her shorthand, she resigned her 
government position and entered a busi- 
ness college at Sioux City, lowa. After 
completing the shorthand course Miss 
Zimmerman was reinstated in the ser- 
vice, and resumed teaching in the Indian 
Schools. Later, she was appointed As- 
sistant Timber Clerk, at the 
agency where she was teaching, the posi- 
tion carrying an increased salary. For 
some time she was employed on book- 
keeping, but was recently given charge 
of the stenographic work in the office of 
Superintendent of Logging, at a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. The case of 
Miss Zimmerman emphasizes the value 
of utilizing spare time in self-improve- 


sche | 


ment. 





Interest in Study 


T seems impossible to convince teach- 

ers and school officers that interest is 
the great compelling force in school life. 
This interest can not be coaxed, bought 
or driven, but must be created in accord- 
ance with psychological law. Yet we go 
on apparently thinking that interest is 
something for which the pupil is mainly 
responsible, something which he should 
bring to school with him, not something 
which the school should create. To say 
that pupils have no interest in the school 
work ought to be the very severest in- 
dictment of the school. The fact is that 
the measure of interest is the measure of 
the real efficiency of the school. “And 


yet we are all the time trying to induce 
pupils to work by other means, prizes, 
marks, praise and even the rod. We 
ought to learn better —North-IV est Jour- 
nal of Education. 
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Declaration of Independence—I 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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Procedure of Military Courts 
By George C. Johnson, Chicago 


HE military courts being created and 

governed by the martial law of the 
land, the procedure differs in many re- 
spects from that of the federal or state 
courts, which cover an entirely different 
branch of our law; namely, the civil law. 
The proceedings of the military courts 
being in the nature of criminal prosecu- 
tions, no deviation whatever from the 
prescribed rules is per- 
mitted. Every oppor- 
tunity is afforded the 
accused person to de- 
fend himself. He may 
object to any member 
of the court by which 
he is to be tried; and, 
of course, every charge 
or allegation against 
him must be proved be- 
yond a__ reasonable 
doubt. He has the right 
to have counsel present 
to defend him, and may 
choose any counsel he 
may prefer, either civil 
er military. Occasionally a 
trial may decide not to be 
sented by counsel; and _ in 
cases, the prosecutor must both prosecute 
and defend the accused. When the court 
thinks the charges against the accused 
are of such a serious nature that he can- 
not be properly defended without coun- 
sel, he will be directed to secure counsel, 
even though it may be against his own 
wishes. Should he, however, care to 
handle his case personally, the counsel 
appointed will act in the capacity of ad- 


man on 
repre- 
such 








GEORGE C., | 


visor on legal points. It becomes incum- 
bent upon the prosecutor to defend the 
accused from encroachments upon his 
rights, even though the counsel for the 
accused does not take advantage of his 
opportunity. 

The courts for the territory embracing 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and In- 
diana, are appointed by the Department 
Headquarters, Depart- 
ment of the Lakes. 
The court generally 
consists of thirteen or 
fourteen military offi- 
cers, five of whom 
must be present to con- 
stitute a quorum. One 
member of the court is 
detailed to act as pro- 
secutor, and is termed 
the Judge Advocate. 
The senior member in 
acts as 
the president of the 
court and full 
charge of the proceed- 
ings. The members sitting as the 
court are the judges both as to fact 
and as to law, and act jointly in every de- 
cision. When the court is convened, af- 
ter having given due notice to all mem- 
bers thereof by the judge advocate, the 
accused person is brought before the 
court and introduces his counsel. The 
reporter is then duly sworn, the judge 
advocate reads to the accused the order 
convening the court, and the accused is 
then advised as to who are present and 
who are absent, with the cause of ab- 
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sences. He is asked if he objects to be- 
ing tried by any persons present named 
in the order. If an objection is raised by 
the accused, the challenged member of 
the court replies to the accusation, and 
then all persons present, except the mem- 
bers of the court, withdraw from the 
room, and a decision is reached on the 
challenge. The court being reopened, the 
judge advocate, the accused, his counsel, 
and the reporter are recalled, and the de- 
cision of the court is announced on the 
challenge. When these preliminaries 
have been disposed of and no further ob- 
jection is raised by the accused, the mem- 
bers of the court and the judge advocate 
are duly sworn and they proceed with the 
trial. 

The accused is now arraigned; that is 
to say, the charges and specifications 
against him are read. This corresponds 
to the reading of an indictment in a court 
of law. The accused pleads guilty or not 
guilty, or he may qualify his plea by 
pleading not guilty to the offense charged, 
but guilty of a minor offense. The prose- 
cution now introduces its witnesses, and 
the direct examination is conducted by 
the judge advocate, the defense cross- 
examining if desired, and any members 
of the court interrogating the witness at 
their pleasure. 

When the prosecution has introduced 
all its evidence, it rests; and then the de- 
fense may introduce any evidence it may 
have. The witnesses are examined by 
the defense, cross-examined by the judge 
advocate, re-examined by the defense, 
and re-cross examined by the judge advo- 
cate, etc. Finally, the members of the 
court have the right to examine the wit- 
ness, and if the accused requests it, he 
may testify in his own behalf. 

When all the evidence has been intro- 
duced by both sides, the defense may 
make a further statement not under oath, 


and the judge advocate may make some 
closing remarks. Thereupon the judge 
advocate, the accused, his counsel, and 
the reporter withdraw; the court is 
closed, and comes to a finding as to the 
guilt or innocence of the accused. Upon 
the reopening of the court, those former- 
ly excluded are recalled, the judge advo- 
cate reads to the court any previous con- 
victions he may have against the accused, 
the court is again closed and then either 
sentences or acquits the prisoner. 

The sentence or finding of the court 
is not disclosed at this time, but is sealed 
and sent to the Headquarters Department 
of the Lakes to a reviewing authority, 
who goes over the case. If it appears 
that the trial has been according to law, 
the finding of the court proper, and the 
sentence just, the trial of the case is ap- 
proved and published, at which time it 
becomes final. Should they not approve 
the action of the court martial, they may 
send it back for revision, modification, 
or even retrial, the prisoner not having 
been once put in jeopardy (as in our 
state courts) until the trial is reviewed 
and the finding finally published. The 
sentences are generally served at some 
military post, or at the federal peniten- 
tiary at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 





Mr. Geo. C. Johnson 


E are glad to be able to present to 

our readers this month, the fore- 

going article on the procedure of military 
courts, written for us by Mr. George C 
Johnson, General Reporter, Chicago, III. 
Mr. Johnson is a member of the Chicago 
Law Reporters’ Association, and has for 
a long time reported the court-martial 
proceedings held at Fort Sheridan, ii. 
The cases reported by Mr. Johnsoz 30 
far number about two hundred, ranging 
from trials for minor offenses to those 
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for desertion, murder, etc. We are also 
pleased to reproduce a specimen of Mr. 
Johnson’s reporting notes, taken from 
the report of a case wherein a soldier was 
tried for shooting a military prisoner 
who tried to escape. 

Mr. Johnson is an unusually well-qual- 
ified shorthand writer, and is certain to 
succeed in whatever he undertakes. He 
took up the study of Gregg Shorthand at 
Brown’s Business College, Moline, IIl., in 
1904, spending five months in school. He 
afterwards acted as private secretary to 
various business men, and early in 1905 
passed the Civil Service examination for 
bookkeeper, being appointed to a posi- 
tion in Guam. In this position Mr. John- 
son had no shorthand work to perform, 


but did considerable typewriting and gen- 
eral office work. Two years later, he 
took a trip to the Philippines, Japan, and 
Honolulu, finally returning to Chicago, 
where he entered upon a post-graduate 
course at Gregg School. At the same 
time he commenced the study of law at 
night school, and worked in the law de- 
partment of the Knickerbocker Ice Com- 
pany offices. After finishing his studies, 
he entered a law firm as stenographer 
and legal assistant, and began to report 
trials. 

We predict increasing success for Mr. 
Johnson, and commend his perseverance 
and “plugging” to every one of our read- 
ers who is ambitious to become a rapid 
and skillful writer. 





From Amanuensis to Court Reporter—Il 
By Willard T. Bottome, Offical Stenographer to the New York Supreme Court 


(Copyright 1900. by Willard B. Bottome) 


Transcribing 


S it is not until long after the reporter 
has got beyond the need of such ad- 
vice as is contained in these articles that 
he can afford the luxury of an amanuensis, 
another important matter for considera- 
tion is the transcribing of his notes. The 
first requisite is neatness. There is ab- 
solutely no excuse for erasures or for 
crossing out, with x’s, words inadvert- 
ently written, or for making pen and ink 
corrections; if mistakes are made, the 
page should be rewritten. Many times 
really good shorthand work is condemned 
on account of slovenly typewriting. 


Scientific Work 


It is well known among reporters that 
practice on scientific work tends to make 
them more careful and accurate for the 
reason that the work is so difficult that, 


when ordinary matter is taken up, it 
seems much easier by comparison. 

Therefore, there should be taken for 
the next lesson an article from some 
scientific book or journal, such as the de- 
scription of a new piece of machinery or 
of a patented article, proceeding as with 
the editorial. The stenographer should 
always understand what he is writing, 
and if he does not know the meaning of a 
word, he should look it up.in the diction- 
ary before going on. 


Sermon Reporting 


For the first attempt at reporting, per- 
haps a sermon is the best subject, for the 
reason that a slow speaker can be se- 
lected. Before going into church, how- 
ever, a written sermon should be obtained 
and this should be copied and recopied, 
dictated and redictated, in the same man- 


- 
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ner as was followed with the editorial. 

The embryo reporter should choose a 
seat as near the platform or pulpit as 
possible, and should be supplied with a 
notebook having a stiff cardboard cover, 
which, when resting on the knee, makes a 
fairly good substitute for a table. When 
it is found that the speaker is getting 
away from the stenographer it is well to 
complete the sentence which has been 
commenced, rather than break off in the 
middle of it and begin a new sentence in 
the endeavor to keep up with the speaker. 
It is much more satisfactory to have 
every other sentence complete than to 
have fragments of many sentences, and 
the result will be an accurate report of a 
part, if not all, of what was said. In en- 
deavoring to fill out incomplete sentences 
the reporter is all too likely to distort the 
ideas of the speaker. 

When the reporter returns from church 
he should read over what he has taken 
—that is, all of it he can read—and then, 
after transcribing it, adopt the same sys- 
tem of copying and dictation as has been 
explained. When the next sermon is un- 
dertaken there will be found an increase 
in speed and ease of writing which will 
be surprising. 

(To be continued.) 


Are You Coming ? 


Reporters and writers ambitious of 
entering the reporting ranks should not 
fail to read the editorial in this issue en- 
titled “The Coming Convention.” They 
will be particularly interested in the plans 
ior a special session devoted to the dis- 
cussion of reporting problems. If those 
who expect to be in attendance will write 
us in advance to that effect, it will aid us 
materially in developing a strong pro- 
gram for “reporters’ day.” 


Key to Mr. Johnson’s Notes 


Q Where is the man now that was shot? 

A In the Hospital at Fort Wayne, Michigan, 

RECRUIT THOMAS W. BENNETT, Unas- 
signed, Coast Artillery Corps, a witness for 
the prosecution, was duly sworn and testified 
as follows: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 


Questions by the judge advocate: 

Q State your name and rank. 

A Thomas W Bennett, Unassigned, Recruit, 
Coast Artillery Corps. 

Q You see the accused. 
his name. 

A Lively, Recruit, Unassigned, Infantry. 

Q Where were you on or about the seven- 
teenth of May, 1909? 

A I was working under guard of Lively 
with another prisoner by name of Sullivan. 
We were sweeping sidewalks, and Sullivan 
kept ahead of me, and when he got close to 
the gate, he set the broom up in the corner, 
and started to run across the street and 
Lively hollered to him to halt three times. He 
didn’t stop and he fired on him. 

Q Who fired on him? 

A Guard Lively. 

Q Was Sullivan a prisoner 
Recruit Lively? 

A Yes, sir; he was. 

Q Did Recruit Lively call out “halt” loud 
enough for the prisoner to hear him? 

A Yes, sir; he did. 

Q Was there any other possible way to 
stop the prisoner's escape, except by shooting 
him? 

A No, sir; not that I could see. 

Q Had you heard Recruit Sullivan make 
any remarks concerning what he would do 
if he had a recruit to guard him? 

A When he first came in the guardhouse 
he said they had better be sure they had him. 
That is all I heard him say. 

Q They had better be sure they had him? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where was the prisoner Sullivan when 
he was shot? On the reservation or out- 
side? " 

A Outside, across the street, just about 
ready to turn the corner of the building. 

Q If he had been around the corner of the 
building, would he have been out of sight? 

A Yes, sir; he would. 

Q About what time in the 
this occur? 

A About three o'clock. 

Q At what Post? 

A Fort Wayne, Michigan. 


State who he is— 


. 
under guard of 


afternoon did 


CROSS-EXAMINATION 


Questions by the accused: 

Q What were the charges preferred against 
Private Sullivan? 

A Charge of Desertion. 


EXAMINATION BY THE COURT 


Q Was Guard Lively on the Reservation 
when he fired? . 
A Yes, sir. 


a 
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Mr. Johnson’s Reporting Notes 


(See opposite page for key.) 
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Court Testimony—IV 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The “Solid Matter’ Records 1906 
Gross Net 
Editor The Gregg Writer Name System Speed Speed Matter 
wits . S. H. Godfrey I. Pitman..166 150 Solid 
Chicago, III. L. P. Temple Graham....172 138 “™ 
. Cc. H. Marshall B. Pitman..172 75 pe 
Dear Sir: E. A. Trefzger Gregg...... 166 64 Ci‘ 
1907 


The splendid record of 218 words per 
minute for five minutes made by Mr. 
Fred H. Gurtler at the last International 
Shorthand Contest has been very favor- 
ably commented on in the Phonographic 
World and other publications, but it has 
occurred to me that the real significance 
of Mr. Gurtler’s work has not received 
proper attention. 

A record of 218 words per minute on 
testimony by a writer who is but twenty- 
three years of age, and who began the 
study of shorthand just four and a half 
years ago, is admitted by every one to 
be a world’s record for a writer of his 
age and experience. It seems to me, 
however, that Mr. Gurtler’s record on 
solid matter has more force with expe- 
rienced teachers and writers of short- 
hand when it is compared with the offi- 
cial records on solid matter made in pre- 
vious contests. 

It will be remembered that all of the 
other contestants at Providence made 
their records on Judge’s Charges or Tes- 
timony—the kind of matter they have 
been accustomed to in their daily work 
extending over periods ranging from 
eleven to sixteen years. One of Mr. 
Gurtler’s records was made on a sermon, 
which is admittedly much harder matter 
than court work, for which a number of 
special contractions are devised and used 
by all who are familiar with that kind of 
work, 

That your readers may compare the 
results on solid matter, I append the offi- 
cial figures of the previous contests, as 
given in the reports published by Pit- 
man’s Journal and the Phonographic 
World: 


Nellie M. Wood I. Pitman...225 163 Solid 
Cc. P. Gehman Graham....225 158 - 
Fred Irland Graham... .235 142 ” 
S. H. Godfrey I. Pitman. ..165 123 " 
Geo. A. Welsh B. Pitman..150 116 


1908 
All Testimony 


1909 
Gross Net 
Words Words Rate 
F. H. Gurtler Gregg..... 982 885 177 Solid 


From the above it will be seen that F. 
H. Gurtler, the Gregg writer, wrote 177 
words per minute on solid matter, which 
is the highest official record attained on 
solid matter in any of the contests. In 
addition, it will be noted that on this test 
Mr. Gurtler had less than ten per cent 
of errors. I am confident that this splen- 
did record will be surpassed by Mr. Gurt- 
ler next year, as well as by other writers 
of the system. 

Yours truly, 
FRANK RUTHERFORD. 





If-this magazine pleases you, pass it on. 
* * * 


A grasp of the psychology of teaching 
comes from constant study of the mental 
processes of the pupils before you rather 
than from a study of text-books. 


* * * 


It is safe to say that in no other 
branch of education is a man’s igno- 
rance of affairs so completely exposed 
as in his want of a knowledge of busi- 
ness correspondence; for whatever his 
vocation in life, he will surely have 
some of this kind of work to do. Too 
much stress cannot, therefore, be laid 
on the necessity of being able to write 
a plain, clear, concise business letter. 
—Mehan. 
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Key to Last Month’s Short Hand Plates 


Stock Brokerage Correspondence 


Messrs. Jennings & Kelsey, 

Elgin, Illinois. 

Dear Sirs: 

The executive committee of the C. & N. W. 
R. R. Co. has adopted the following plan pro- 
viding for the fractional shares of each stock- 
holder. The company will find the total 
amount of the fractional shares and will is- 
sue preferred and common stock for the same 
and sell the preferred and common stock at 
auction. From the amount thus realized, they 
will deduct $100 per share, as being the 
amount due the company, and will divide the 
balance between the fractional shareholders 
in proportion to their holdings, on the 19th 
day of December, 1909. A check will be 
mailed to each fractional shareholder for the 
amount to which he is entitled. This plan 
will be carried out as soon as the company 
is able to do so. 

Very respectfully, 


Mr. Clayton C. Rice, 

Albany, New York. 
Dear Sir: 

In reference to Atlanta and West Point, 
we have to report that while no dividend has 
ever been paid on this stock, it is an inde- 
pendent road, and owing to its terminal facil- 
ities at Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, 
there have been rumors from time to time 
that it will eventually become a part of one 
of the great northwestern systems. We will 
send you under separate cover the last 
annual report, which is very comprehensive 
and contains a map of the territory through 
which the road passes. As this is the only 
report we have, we will thank you to return 
it after it has answered your purpose. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. Samuel V. Duff, 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: 

Answering your inquiry of the 30th ult., 
we understand a stop loss to be entered ac- 
cording to the enclosed order blank, which no 
doubt is just what you intend. It is believed, 
in what ought to be very good quarters, that 
the next dividend on Pennsylvania R. R. stock 
will be increased to the rate of seven per cent 
per arinum. This may have the effect of not 
only advancing the market price of the stock, 
but also of stimulating the market. -On the 
one hand there is some timidity in accumu- 
lating stocks at present, owing to the near 
approach of the elections, which might have 
a depressing effect upon the market. 

Yours very truly, 


Robert S. Hunter, 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

Dear Sir: 

Will you kindly forward the list of stock- 
holders which was sent you at your request? 
It is the only one we have, and is badly 
needed in our New York office. 

Sincerely yours, 


The Great Stone Face 
(Continued) 


—any particularly quiet person among the 
throng. So Ernest, being an unobtrusive 
character, was thrust quite into the back- 
ground, where he could see no more of Old 
Blood-and-Thunder’s physiognomy than if it 
had been still blazing on the battle-field. To 
ecnsole himself, he turned towards the Great 
Stone Face, which, like a faithful and long- 
remembered friend, looked back and smiled 
upon him through the vista of the forest. 
Meantime, however, he could overhear the 
remarks of various individuals, who were 
comparing the features of the hero with the 
face on the distant mountain-side. 

“'"Tis the same face, to a hair!” 
man, cutting a caper for joy. 

“Wonderfully like, that’s a fact!” respond- 


ed another. 


cried one 


“Like! why, I call it Old Blood-and-Thun- 
der himself, in a monstrous looking-glass!” 
eried a_ third. “And why not? He’s the 


greatest man of this or any other age, be- 
yond a doubt.” 

And then all three of the speakers gave a 
great shout, which communicated electricity 
to the crowd, and called forth a roar from a 
thousand voices, that went reverberating for 
miles along the mountains, until you might 
have supposed that the Great Stone Face 
had poured its thunder-breath into the cry. 
All these comments, and this vast enthu- 
siasm, served the more to interest our friend: 
nor did he think of questioning that now, at 
length, the mountain-visage had found its 
human counterpart. It is true, Ernest had 
imagined that this long-looked-for personage 
would appear in the character of a man of 
peace, uttering wisdom, and doing good, and 
making people happy. But, taking an habit- 
ual breadth of view, with all his simplicity, 
he contended that Providence should choose 
its own method of blessing mankind, and 
could conceive that this great end could be 
effected even by a warrior and a _ bloody- 
sword, should inscrutable wisdom see fit to 
order matters so. 

“The general! the general!” was now the 
ery. “Hush! silence! Old Blood-and-Thun- 
der’s going to make a speech.” 

Even so; for, the cloth being removed, the 
general’s health had been drunk, amid shouts 
of applause, and he now stood upon his feet 
to thank the company. Ernest saw him. 
There he was, over the shoulders of the 
crowd, from the two glittering epaulets and 
embroidered collar upward, beneath the arch 
of green boughs with intertwined laurel, and 
the banner drooping as if to shade his brow! 
And there, too, visible in the same glance, 
through the vista of the forest, appeared 
the— 


How Franklin Learned to Write Prose 


From a child I was fond of reading, and 
that came 
Pleased 


into my 


all the little money 
with 


hands was laid out in books. 
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— 


the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” my first collection 
of John Bunyan’s works, in separate lit- 


was 

tle volumes. I afterward sold them to enable 
me to buy Burton's “Historical Collections;” 
they were small books, and cheap, forty or 
fifty in all. 


“Piutarch’s Lives” I read abundantly, and 
I still think that time spent to great advan- 
tage. There was also a book of De Foe’s, 
called “An Essay on Projects,” and another 
of Dr. Mather’s, called “Essays to do Good,” 
which perhaps gave me a turn of thinking 


that had an influence on some of the princi- ° 


pal future events of my life. 

This bookish inclination at length deter- 
mined my father to make me a printer, 
though he had already one son (James) of 
that profession. In 1717 my brother James 
returned from England with a press and let- 
ters, to set up his business in Boston. I liked 
it much better than that of my father, but 
still had a hankering for the sea. To pre- 
vent the apprehended effect of such an incli- 
nation, my father was impatient to have me 
bound to my brother. 

I stood out some time, but at last was 
persuaded, and signed the indentures when 
I was yet but twelve years old. I was to 
serve as an apprentice till I was twenty-one 


of age, only I was to be allowed jour- 
neyman’s wages during the last year. Ina 
little time I made great proficiency in the 
business, and became a useful hand to my 


brother. I now had access to better books. 


An acquaintance with the apprentices of 
booksellers enabled me sometimes to bor- 
row a small book, which I was careful to 
return soon and clean. Often I sat up in 
my room reading the greatest part of the 
night, when the book was borrowed in the 
evening and to be returned early in the morn- 
ing, lest it should be missed or wanted. 


After some time an ingenious tradesman, 
Mr. Matthew Adams, who had a pretty col- 
lection of books, and who frequented our 
printing house, took notice of me, invited 
me to his library, and very kindly lent me 
books as I chose to read. I now took 


such 
a fancy to poetry, and made some little 
pieces. My brother, thinking it might turn 


to account, encouraged me, and put me on 
composing occasional ballads. 

One was called the “Lighthouse Tragedy,” 
and contained an account of the drown- 
ing of Captain Worthilake, with his two 
daughters; the other was a sailor's song, on 
the taking of Teach (or Blackbeard), the 
pirate. They were wretched stuff, in the 
Grub-Street ballad style; and, when they 
were printed, he sent me about town to sell 
them. The first sold wonderfully, the event, 
being recent, having made a great noise. 

This flattered my vanity; but my father 
discouraged me by ridiculing my perform- 
ances, and telling me verse makers were gen- 
erally baggars. So I escaped being a poet— 
most probably a very bad one; but as prose 


writing has been of great use to me In the 
course of my life, and was a principal means 
of my advancement, I shall tell you how in 
such a situation, I acquired what little abil- 
ity I have in that way. 

About this time I met with an odd volume 
Spectator. 


of the It was the third. I had 


never before seen any of them. I bought it, 
read it over and over, and was much de- 
lighted with it. I thought the writing excel- 
lent, and wished, if possible, to imitate It. 
With this view— 


The Commonwealth College 
(Continued) 


—not well demonstrated and established on 
the grounds of its democracy, it would prove 
itself eventually on the line of economics. 
It is not necessary to lose sight of the fact 
that many of the great universities of Eu- 
rope and England rest upon private and 
church foundations. No sane enthusiast of 
democracy ever doubts the perpetuity of such 
noble and firmly-founded universities as Yale, 
Harvard, Columbia, and Princeton, with all 
their inspiring history and traditions and 
their long lines of great and patriotic alumni. 
But even Harvard, with all its wealth, is not 
as great as the state of Illinois. Out on the 
open prairie of Oklahoma there is a forty- 
acre plot of ground with tall waving grass, 
upon which stands a group of large and 
handsome buildings, any one of which would 
be an ornament to an Eastern campus. And 
this is the university of a new common- 
wealth. It is a new people’s college—larger 
to-day than Williams or Amherst, and with 





a future as sure as the setting sun. Its pres- 
ident never goes to New York “to raise 
funds.” Give it twenty-five years, and it 


will be a sturdy competitor of Yale, with all 
her noble traditions and matchless elms. 
Eight years ago a great square was lined out 
on the open flats at Missoula, Montana. To- 


day the state university stands within that 
square. It is now the equal of Wesleyan, 
and in ten years it will be twice as big. 


These colleges grow with the states, and the 
states are not only indestructible, but their 
future wealth and greatness are inestimable. 
Johns Hopkins has felt her walls shake with 
the financial quake that threatened the rail- 
road stocks on which she was founded; Le- 
land Stanford University has had to ask her 
faculty to accept half-pay to bridge over a 
period of distress caused by the uncertainty 
of her securities; church conferences have 
frequently shifted their interests and left 
many an old denominational college to plead 
with its alumni for maintenance; the for- 
tunes of individuals or corporations may, 
through the caprice of time, fade— 


Official Declaration Against Warfare 


Whereas, Civilization has now reached a 
point where conscience, reason, and the sense 
of brotherhood are increasingly controlling 
men in their relations to each other, when 
private war and the duel have wholly or 
largely disappeared, and the different nations 
have created for themselves systems of law 
and courts by which differences between their 
citizens are peacefully adjusted; and, Where- 
as, the two Hague Conferences have created 
a permanent international court of arbitra- 
tion to which all the nations are now parties; 
have approved unanimously the principle of 
obligatory arbitration for the settlement of 
international controversies; have sanctioned 
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without a dissenting voice the creation of a 
permanent international court of justice with 
judges always in service and holding regular 
sessions, and have urged the governments to 
find a satisfactory formula for the selection 
of the judges; and have laid the foundations 
of a regular Congress of nations by unani- 
mously voting for periodic meetings of the 
Hague conferences hereafter, which great 
measures are the most decisive steps yet 
taken toward that organization and syste- 
matic co-operation of the nations which shall 
eventually substitute law for war; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, by this second United States na- 
tional peace congress, that public war is now 
out of date, a relic of barbarism unworthy of 
our time, and that the nations of the world, 
by joint agreement, by a league of peace 
among themselves, ought to make its recur- 
rence hereafter impossible. 


Resolved, that no dispute between nations 
except such as may involve the national life 
and independence should be reserved from 
arbitration, and that a general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration should be included at 
the earliest possible date. Pending such a 
general treaty, we urge upon our govern- 
ment and the other leading powers, such 
broadening of the scope of their arbitration 
treaties as shall provide, after the example 
of the Danish Netherlands treaty, for the ref- 
erence to the Hague court of all differences 
whatever not settled otherwise by peaceful 
means. 

Resolved, that the prevailing rivalry in 
armaments both on land and sea, which im- 
poses such exhausting burdens of taxation 
on the people and is the fruitful source of 
suspicion, bitter feeling, and war alarms, is 
wholly unworthy of enlightened modern na- 
tions, is a lamentable failure as a basis of 
enduring peace, and ought to be arrested by 
agreement of the powers without delay. 


Resolved, that this peace congress ex- 
presses its highest appreciation of the action 
of our government in the recent conclusion of 
twenty-three arbitration treaties and in the 
promotion of friendly relations between the 
various American republics. It recognizes with 
special satisfaction what was done by our 
government and representatives at the second 
Hague conference in behalf of a general 
treaty of obligatory arbitration, a court of 
arbitral justice, the immunity of private 
property at sea from capture in time of war, 
and the establishment of a periodic Congress 
of the nations, and in support of the prop- 
osition of the British government for limita- 
tion of armaments. It respectfully and 
urgently requests the president and the Con- 
gress of the United States to take the initia- 
tive, so far as practicable, in an endeavor to 
complete the work of the second Hague 
conference in these various directions, and 
especially to secure an agreement among the 
military and naval powers for a speedy arrest 
of the ruinous competition in armaments now 
prevailing. As an immediate step to this end, 
we urge our government, in obedience to the 
charge of the second Hague conference as 
well as the first, that all nations should ear- 
nestly address themselves to this problem, 
to create a special commission of the highest 


= 


character for its consideration, whose report 
shall serve as a basis for action by delegates 
at the third Hague conference. 

Resolved, that this congress earnestly en- 
dorses the movement so auspiciously begun 
by the governments of Denmark and Great 
Britain to provide at public cost for con- 
structive measures to promote international 
good understanding, hospitality and friend- 
ship, and appeals to our government for 
broad and generous action upon these lines, 

Resolved, that this Congress, representing 
all sections of our great country, appeals to 
our churches, schools, and press, our work- 
men’s commercial organizations, for increased 
devotion to this commanding cause. 


Court Testimony—lIll 


Q Can you give it to us now? A I think it 
is about 30 feet or something like that. 

Q Did you go up to the Stones’ house, right 
alongside the house, and make any observa- 
tions? A I did not. 

Q All your observations were taken from 
the gate? A They were. 

Q You made no observations from the 
Stones’ house? A I did not go to the Stones’ 
house. 

Q Taken in the daytime? Yes, sir. 

Q When there was no light there at all? 
A No, sir. 

Cross-examination by Mr. MacLennan: 

Q You were there this morning when they 
watched the approach of the train and its 
effect from the track? A Yes. 

Q Can you tell what distance you could see 
up from that point? A I did not measure it. 

Q Have you not any idea? A You could 
see clear up the track somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 700 feet. 

Q From a point six feet from the track? 
A Yes, sir; not six feet from the track, I 
mean four feet. 

Mr. Underwood: 
identify the house. 

Mr. McLennan: I asked you six. 
not stand at the six— 

Q You have been there, have you not? A 
I did not look from six feet; the crowd was 
there and I could not get back to six; I 
should judge it would be about 400 feet. 

Q As you approach the track from any of 
those distances I have named the view in- 
creases? A Yes; that is, as long as you get 
closer to the rail. 

Mr. Underwood: Will you 
house as the Stones’ house? 

A That is the Stones’ house; that I know 
is the Stones’ house. (Indicating.) 

Q We will ask you to make a question 
there to identify it. 

A (Complying) There it is, right there, on 
the building. 

Q Is the Fournace house marked on the 
map? 


I will ask the witness to 


Al did 


identify the 





“Opportunity knocks for those who 
wake up early; seldom for those who 
sit up late.” 














